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THE “ Alliance” sailed from Boston on her first cruise, under the 
command of Pierre Landais, on the 11th of January, 1779, taking as 
a passenger to France General Lafayette. 


‘‘ Hers was the enviable pride to bear 
The unselfish hero’s well-beloved exemplar. 
A Paladin whose heart was full of prayer 
For Freedom’s Palestine,—his soul was there 
Forever honored be the good Knight Templar.”’ 


There had been a difficulty in obtaining a crew, and, as a neces- 
sity, a portion of the crew of an English ship of war, the “Som- 
erset,” 64, wrecked on the coast of Massachusetts, was impressed to 
navigate the “ Alliance.” By accepting the proffered services of these 
men, those of some volunteers from among the prisoners, and a few 
French seamen'that were found in Boston after the departure of the 
French fleet, a motley crew was raised. After a stormy Atlantic voyage 
the officers of the “ Alliance,” when within two days’ run of the Eng- 
lish coast, were startled by information that the English portion of the 
crew, seventy or eighty in all, designed to kill the officers, seize the 
vessel, and carry her into England. The cry of “Sail ho!” was to be 
raised February 2, 1779, when the mutineers were to get possession of 
the magazine, wardroom, cabin, and upper deck aft. On the night of 
the 1st of February the execution of the plot was postponed until 4 P.M. 
of the 2d, instead of at daylight, . previously arranged. It had been 
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determined to put Landais into a boat, without food or water, oars or 
sails, heavily ironed. The carpenter, gunner, and boatswain were to be 
killed, the marine officers and surgeon hanged and quartered and their 
bodies cast into the sea, and the sailing-master scarified, cut into morsels, 
and thrown overboard. The lieutenants were to have the option of 
navigating the ship into the nearest British port or of walking a plank. 
The passengers were to be confined, and given up as prisoners in Eng- 
land. Fortunately, the conspirators decided to delay the execution of 
their plot. Among the crew of the “ Alliance” was a seaman, a sup- 
posed Irishman, whose assistance the mutineers were desirous of obtain- 
ing; he was in fact an American. Obtaining all their secrets, he made 
General Lafayette and Captain Landais acquainted with the plot. The 
officers and passengers, with such men as could be relied on, were at 
once informed, and a few minutes before the time set for a given 
signa] from the mutineers the gentlemen rushed on deck with drawn 
swords, where they were joined by the loyal portion of the crew, 
armed for the emergency. The leading mutineers were instantly seized 
and ironed and carried into Brest, where they were imprisoned. Just 
as this incipient mutiny was suppressed a 20-gun ship of the enemy 
hove in sight, but Captain Landais allowed the ship to escape, be- 
lieving the moment unfavorable to engage even an inferior force. On 
the 6th of February the “ Alliance” arrived safely at Brest. The 
mutineers, on reaching Brest, were placed in a French jail, in irons, 
and after some delay were exchanged as prisoners of war without 
other punishment. At Brest the ship was made one of the fleet which 
was placed under the command of John Paul Jones. This disposition 
of the “ Alliance” was not agreeable to Landais, who was frequently 
insolent to his superior officer, Jones, and even refused to regard his 
orders, so that instead of strengthening the little fleet of our infant 
republic, he was a cause of weakness to it. During the memorable 
night engagement between the “ Bonhomme Richard” and the “Sera- 
pis,” September 23, 1779, Landais paid no attention to the signals from 
Commodore Jones until the fight had been going on for two hours 
and a half. When the “ Alliance” got down at last, instead of engaging 
the “Serapis” on the off side, his broadsides were so wildly or pur- 
posely directed, he discharged a broadside full into the stern of the 
“ Bonhomme Richard,” instead of pouring his shot into the English 
ship, sailing around and around the vessels, apparently firing without 
discretion into both, killing several of the “Bonhomme Richard’s” best 
men. Before the sinking of the “ Bonhomme Richard” Jones carried 
his flag to his prize, the “Serapis,” but after his arrival at the Texel, 
to avoid international difficulties, he found it necessary to remove his 
flag from the “Serapis” to the “ Alliance.” The “Serapis,” having 
been remasted and equipped, was with the “Scarborough” transferred to 
France. Captain Landais having been suspended, was ordered to quit 
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Holland. Jones left the Texel in command of the “ Alliance” on the 
27th of December, 1779, and after cruising in her off the coast of Great 
Britain for over two weeks, put in at Corogne, in Spain, and reached 
the Roads of Groix on the 10th of February, 1780. She passed down 
the Channel, was near enough to the British squadron in the Downs 
to examine its force, was several times chased, and made a short cruise 
in the Bay of Biscay. John Adams, in his diary, dated May 13, 1779, 
at Port Louis L’Orient, mentions walking out with Jones and Landais 
to see his marines. It was intended that Jones should bring the “ Alli- 
ance” to the United States, with provisions, munitions of war, and 
other needed supplies; but after various controversies with Landais, 
which were rendered possible by the indecision of the American agents 
in France and the unreliable policy of the French government, Landais 
sailed in command of her from L’Orient on the 29th of June, 1780. 
On the passage across the Atlantic he was deposed from his command 
on the charge of insanity, and upon her arrival in the United States he 
was court-martialed and dismissed the service, and passed the remainder 
of his days in poverty in New York City. 

That gallant Irishman, Captain John Barry, who lived to be the 
senior officer of our infant navy, and whose statue graced the Centennial 
grounds in Philadelphia in 1876, was next ordered to command her. 


‘‘ Though she awhile the doubtful Landais bore, 
It was her glorious privilege to carry 
The pennant of Paul Jones, the commodore, 
The pride and terror of the sea and shore, 
And his the hardy and intrepid Barry.” 


Barry sailed in her from Boston, for France, in February, 1781, 
with Colonel John Laurens as a passenger. On her passage she cap- 
tured the privateer “ Alert,” of ten guns, and released a valuable Vene- 
tian ship, a prize the “ Alert” had taken. Sailing from L’Orient on 
the 29th of March, 1781, in company with the “ Marquis de Lafayette,” 
40, bound to America with stores, on the 2d of April she fell in with 
and captured, without resistance, the Guernsey privateer “ Mars,” of 
twenty-six guns and one hundred and twelve men, and the “ Min- 
erva,” of ten guns and a crew of fifty-five men. Parting company 
with her consort and prizes, the “Alliance” continued her cruise until 
the 18th of May, 1781, when she made two sail standing directly 
for her. It was late in the day, and the strangers, when near enough 
to remain in sight through the night, hauled up on the same course 
with the “ Alliance,” with a view to defer the action until morning. 
At daylight it was a dead calm, and the strangers were made out to be 
a sloop- and brig-of-war, with English colors flying. They were at no 
great distance, and commenced sweeping up to obtain an advantageous 
supposed position. It was noon before the vessels were near enough to 
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hail, and then the action commenced. The calm gave the Englishmen 
a great advantage, and almost insured their success. While matters were 
in this unfortunate state Captain Barry received a grape-shot through 
his shoulder, and was carried below. The “ Alliance’s” ensign was soon 
after shot away, when the enemy gave three cheers for their supposed 
victory. A light breeze just then sprung up, which gave the “ Alli- 
ance” steerage-way, and enabled her to renew the engagement, so that 
after a manly fight, which lasted several hours, both the English vessels 
hauled down their colors. The prizes were the “ Atlanta,” of twenty 
guns and one hundred and thirty men, and her consort, the privateer 
“Trepassy,” of fourteen guns and eighty men. Both vessels were much 
cut up, and jointly sustained a loss of forty-one killed and wounded, the 
“ Alliance” having eleven killed and twenty-one wounded. When Cap- 
tain Barry was wounded and carried below, the officers would have sur- 
rendered, but he refused his consent, and demanded to be taken on 
deck to continue the action. “No,” said the suffering Barry; “if you 
cannot fight the enemy, carry me on deck, and I will.” When the 
sailors heard this answer of their commander they rent the air with 
their shouts, crying they would stick to the commodore to the last. 

Captain Barry made a cartel of the “Trepassy,” and sent her into 
an English port with the prisoners. The “Atlanta” was retaken by 
the enemy while endeavoring to enter Boston harbor. Returning to 
Boston, Barry sailed thence in the “ Alliance,” December 25, 1781, 
carrying a second time as passenger the Marquis de Lafayette, and also 
the Comte de Noailles. The “ Alliance,” after landing her passengers, 
sailed from L’Orient in February, 1782, on a cruise, during which 
she captured several vessels, one the frigate “Sibyl,” rated as a 28, 
and of equal size with the “ Alliance,” after an action of fifty minutes. 
She was obliged to abandon her, however, to escape from the squadron 
of which she was one. In the encounter with this vessel a shot en- 
tered the counter of the “ Alliance,” and made its way into a locker 
where all the china belonging to the captain was kept. An African 
servant of Captain Barry’s, and a great favorite with him, rushed up to 
the quarter-deck, and called out in his excitement, “Massa, dat d—ned 
Ingreisman has broke all the china.” “ You rascal,” said the commo- 
dore, “ why did you not stop the ball?” “ Shu’, massa,” replied the 
darky, “cannon-bal] must have a room.”*® In this action the “ Alli- 
ance” had three men killed and eleven wounded, the “Sibyl” thirty- 
seven killed and fifty wounded. When hailed, previous to this action, 
as to the name of his ship, captain, etc., Captain Barry is said to have 
replied, “This is the United States ship ‘ Alliance,’ saucy Jack Barry, 
half Irishman, half Yankee! Who are you?” or, as it has been 
paraphrased,— 


8 Barber’s “‘ Historical Collections of New Jersey”’ (1844). 
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‘‘ This is the ship ‘ Alliance,’ 

From Philadelphia town, 

And proudly bids defiance 
To England’s king and crown. 

As captain, on her deck I stand 
To guard her banner true, 

Half Yankee and half Irishman; 
What tyrant’s slave are you?” ® 





We learn from another source the following additional particulars 
concerning the action with the “Sibyl” : 

“Coming out of Havana, having a large quantity of specie on 
board, in company with the Continental ship ‘ Luzerne,’ of twenty 
guns, one morning in March, three frigates were discovered right 
ahead, about two leagues distant. The American vessels were hove 
about, and the enemy gave chase. The ‘ Luzerne’ not sailing as fast 
as the ‘ Alliance,’ the commodore ordered her captain to throw her 
guns overboard. Soon after a sail was discovered off the weather bow 
of the ‘ Alliance,’ bearing down upon them. The ‘ Alliance’ made 
a signal to the strange ship, which was answered, and she proved to be 
a French ship of fifty guns. Relying upon her assistance, Barry con- 
cluded to’. g the headmost ship in chase of him to action. After 
inspiring his men by a short address, he cautioned them against haste, 
to take deliberate aim, and not to fire until ordered. The enemy’s 
ship (the ‘Sibyl’) was of equal size with the ‘ Alliance,’ and a severe 
engagement followed. Most of the enemy’s guns were silenced, and 
after an action of fifty minutes the ship was so severely damaged that 
she hoisted a signal of distress, when her consorts, who had been 
watching the French ship and the ‘ Luzerne,’ came up and joined her. 
The captain of the French ship, on coming up with the ‘ Alliance,’ 
assigned as his reason for keeping aloof from the action that he was 
apprehensive the ‘ Alliance’ had been captured, and the engagement 
was only a decoy. After this explanation chase was made, but the 
French ship being unable to keep up with the ‘ Alliance,’ it had to 
be reluctantly given over. Many years after, when Captain James 
Vaughan, who commanded the ‘Sibyl’ in this action, was a vice- 
admiral commanding a squadron in the Mediterranean, he confessed to 
an American gentleman with the frankness of a generous enemy that 
he had never seen a ship so ably fought as the ‘ Alliance,’ and that he 
had never, to use his own words, ‘received such a drubbing, and that 
he was indebted to the assistance of his consorts for his escape.’ ” 

One of the traditions of the service, says Cooper, is that the 
“ Alliance” on this cruise was chased by an enemy’s two-decker, and 
that she ran fifteen knots by the log, with the wind astern, in making 
her escape. On another, or perhaps it was the same, occasion it is re- 

9 “‘ Biographical Sketch of Commodore John Barry,’’ in Donahoe’s Magazine, 
1871. 
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ported that she was pursued by the “Chatham” ship of war out of the 
mouth of the Delaware, and made her way to Rhode Island at the rate 
of fourteen knots an hour, and was intercepted by the “Speedwell,” a 
British sloop-of-war, which she succeeded in running down. 

In 1782 the “ Alliance” and the “ Hague,” or, according to another 
account, the “‘ Deane,” were the only frigates in the American service; 
and no sooner was the peace of 1783 declared than the civil authorities 
set about to disband the navy and sell off the ships, expecting a millen- 
nium of peace would follow,—a foolish policy, which has been followed 
to a great extent after each of our wars. The “ Alliance” was the last 
ship sold, and in less than ten years we were forming a new navy to 
resist the aggressions upon our commerce and insults of our quondam 
allies the French, who had exchanged their king for a bloody republic. 

In August, 1785, the frigate “ Alliance” with all her tackle and 
apparel was sold at the Coffee-House in Philadelphia to Colonel John 
Eyre for nine thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds Pennsylvania 
currency. After her sale she was purchased from Colonel Eyre by 
Robert Morris the financier. He had her repaired, loaded her with 
tobacco at Norfolk, and sent her to Bordeaux, in France. 


‘¢ When the war was o’er, she laid aside 
The latest vestige of the past commotion, 
And to the wings of commerce, far and wide, 
Shook out her sails for other realms untried, 
And brought home treasures from the farthest ocean.”’ 


She returned in the spring of 1787, and sailed for Canton under the 
command of Captain Thomas Read,” being, it is said, the second vessel 
from Philadelphia to China; the first being the “Canton,” Captain 
Thomas Truxton, afterwards so distinguished for his command of the 
“ Constellation” in the United States navy. Captain Read navigated 
a route that had never been sailed by any other ship, around New Hol- 
land or Australia, discovering several new islands. Obtaining soundings 
off the Cape of Good Hope, he steered southeast and encircled all the 
eastern and southern islands in the Indian Ocean. Passing the south 
cape of New Holland in the course northward again towards Canton, 
between latitudes seven and four degrees south, and between longitude 
one hundred and fifty-six and one hundred and sixty-two degrees east 
of Greenwich, he discovered a number of islands, the inhabitants of 
which were black and had woolly curled hair. The islands were also 
inhabited by a brown people, with straight black hair. Captain Read 


10 Probably the father or ancestor of Thomas Buchanan Read, whose poem on 
the ‘‘ Three Eras,” inscribed to President Lincoln, I have so largely quoted from,— 
the first era being ‘‘The Treaty Elm,” the second ‘‘ The Alliance,” and the third 
‘The Piece of the Halliard from the Flag of the Cumberland.’”” The poem was 
-written to accompany these relics, which were presented to President Lincoln by 
James E. Murdoch, the eminent and patriotic actor. 
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believed himself to be the first discoverer of these islands, and named 
one of the principal ones Morris Island after his owner, and another 
Alliance Island after the ship. She returned to Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 17, 1788, was loaded with flour, and sailed again, in the spring 
of 1789, for Cadiz, in Spain. She returned the same year, and in the 
spring of 1790, being then only about twelve years old, was sold “as 
no more fit for the sea.” Her remains were run upon Petty’s—since 
called Treaty—lIsland, where until within a few years they were yet 
visible at low water. I have a box made from her timbers, which was 


taken from her as late as 1870. 


‘¢ Here is an oaken relic from a bark 
That speaks of olden scenes and ocean mystery,— 
An anchor from the Revolution ark, 
Dropped to the present through the twilight dark, 
Linking the troubled periods of our history. 
a ae a oe. oe ae oe * 


Where’er it grew, the woodman found the oak. 
It knew the teamster, and the hewer’s trestle, 
It felt the hammers, snuffed the pitchy smoke, 
Then seaward, like a steed from stall, it broke, 
While Salisbury hail’d her favorite warrior vessel.” 


The “ Alliance” was also immortalized in some fifteen stanzas by 
Philip Freneau, the poet of the Revolution. 

THE “ Victory,” 1778, AND HER PREDECESSORS IN THE RoyaL 
Navy.—It would be difficult to find a name more celebrated in English 
naval history than this. A history of the several ships that have 
borne this name from 1570 to the present time would include some of 
the most brilliant actions of the royal navy for near three hundred 
years, beginning with the dispersion of the formidable Spanish Armada, 
when a “ Victory” bore the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir John Hawkins, 
and closing with the equally memorable battle of Trafalgar, where the 
“Victory” bore the flag of Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson, and became 
sainted to the royal navy from being the ship on board of which he 
fought his last great battle and expired, and which conveyed his remains 
to England. 

The name, holding so exalted a rank in the naval annals of Great 
Britain, induces me to trace and furnish a genealogical record of the 
“ Victorys” that have adorned English naval annals. 

The first “ Victory” was built about 1570, and, judging from her 
comparative tonnage, variously stated at eight hundred, eight hundred 
and three, eight hundred and seven, and eight hundred and seventy 
tons, must have been in those days a ship of size and note. She car- 
ried, according to Charnock, forty-two guns of various denominations, 
viz.: two cannon-petro, or 244-pounders, weighing three thousand 
pounds each ; two demi-cannon, or 30}-pounders, weighing four thou- 
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sand pounds each; twelve demi-culverins, or 9}-pounders, weighing 
three thousand pounds each; four sakers, or 5}-pounders, weighing 
fourteen hundred pounds each ; two falcons, or 2-pounders, weighing 
six hundred and sixty pounds each. The weight of the shot and guns 
of her armament is taken from a table in Sir William Monson’s 
‘‘ Naval Tracts,” where it is stated the shot must be one-quarter of an 
inch less in diameter than the bore of the piece. The same authority 
assigns the “ Victory” a complement of four hundred men, namely, 
two hundred and sixty-eight mariners, thirty-two gunners, and one 
hundred soldiers. In Campbell’s “ Lives of the Admirals,” in a list 
dated 1578, the following sea-stores were supplied her: viz., two hun- 
dred harquebusses, forty bows, eighty sheaves of arrows, eighty cors- 
letts. In the action with the Armada, 1588, only two ships of the 
English fleet, viz., the “Triumph” of eleven hundred, and the “ White 
Bear” of one thousand, tons, exceeded the ‘‘ Victory” in size. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the original “ Victory” was still 
in existence, and laid up at Chatham; but in 1609 the sum of £4071 
9s. 6d. was voted for finishing the “ Victory,” her successor, and she was 
replaced in 1620 by a new ship (“ Victory” No. 2), built by Burrell at 
Deptford. 

The new ship was of seven hundred or seven hundred and forty- 
two tons burden, and her complement of men, was reduced to two hun- 
dred and forty. In 1642 she mounted forty-six guns; in 1646 she 
underwent a thorough repair, and her armament was then, or soon 
after, increased to fifty-eight guns. At last, worn out by constant 
and severe service, in 1665, Phineas Pett, the celebrated naval archi- 
tect, launched “ Victory” No. 3, of the following dimensions: length, 
one hundred and twenty-one feet ; extreme breadth, forty feet; depth, 
seventeen feet; draught, nineteen feet. Tonnage, ten hundred and 
twenty-nine; guns, eighty-two; war complement, five hundred and 
thirty men. In 1684 she was laid up at Chatham, and in February, 
1690-91, was surveyed and condemned as not worth repairing.” The 
“ Royal James,” built at Portsmouth in 1675, by Sir Anthony Deane, 
was then christened the “ Victory” by an order received at Spithead 
March 7 of that year. 

This “ Victory,” No. 4, was of the following dimensions : length, 
one hundred and thirty-two feet ; breadth, forty-five feet ; depth, eigh- 
teen feet four inches ; draught, twenty feet six inches ; tonnage, fourteen 
hundred and twenty-two, which is about the tonnage of the razee sloop 
“Constellation” of the present United States navy. In 1693 “ Vic- 
tory” No. 4 was visited by King William III. at the Nore, who re- 
ceived asalute of thirty guns. The same year she was surveyed, found 
unseaworthy, and ordered to Chatham for repair. In 1696 she was 
again put in commission, and so remained until 1703, when she was 
laid up in Portsmouth harbor, from which she never departed for 
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thirty-six years. In 1740, having been completely rebuilt, she was 
once more brought into active service until July, 1744, when Sir John 
Belcher hoisted his white flag at her main as admiral of the Channel 
fleet. On the 6th of October the fleet returned to Spithead from a 
cruise off Cape St. Vincent, and gave intelligence of the loss of this 
“ Victory,” with the admiral and all of his crew, consisting, together 
with officers and visitors, of nearly one thousand persons. The “ Vic- 
tory” separated from the fleet in a gale of wind off the coast of Scilly, 
and it is supposed struck on the Casketts, as signal-guns were heard at 
Alderney, but the gale was so heavy that it was impossible to render 
assistance. 

Having traced the several “ Victorys” from their commencement, 
we come now to the last and present ship, the fifth of her name, and 
which has already had so long a life that it is hoped she will, like the 
ship of Sir Francis Drake, be preserved “until time conquers the 
materials of which she is composed.” The “ Victory” (Nelson’s “ Vic- 
tory,” the ship with which he is so identified that no mention of her 
can be made without thought of him), and whose keel had been 
laid in a dry-dock at Chatham some time before, was completed in 
1765. She was built by Mr. Allen, the master-shipwright of the 
dock-yard, and was and still is of the following dimensions: length 
of keel, one hundred and fifty-one feet three inches ; breadth of beam, 
fifty-one feet ten inches; depth of hold, twenty-one feet six inches ; 
height between the several decks, from five feet seven to six feet three 
inches ; whole length inboard of lower deck, one hundred and eighty- 
six feet ; middle and upper decks, one hundred and ninety-one feet nine 
inches, and one hundred and ninety-two feet eight inches; greatest in- 
board breadth, forty-seven feet ; extreme length from carving of head 
to taffrail, two hundred and twenty-seven feet six inches; length of 
quarter-deck, ninety-three feet; length of forecastle, forty-two feet ; 
length of poop, forty-eight feet; burden in tons, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two, which is about the tonnage of a modern steam 
sloop-of-war. Her armament at the time consisted of 


30 32-pounders on lower deck, weighing , . 84 tons 00 cwt. 
80 24-pounders on middle deck, weighing. ; J ae ee 
80 12-pounders on upper deck, weighing _.. ae. toe 


12 10-pounders on quarter-deck and forecastle, weighing Ry se ere 


102 total. 


When first brought forward in 1778, seventy pigs of iron ballast 
extra were stowed on the larboard side to counteract a natural list the 
ship had to starboard. At that period she took five hundred and 
ninety-three tons of ballast, and her draught was, forward, twenty-three 
feet nine inches ; aft, twenty-four feet six inches; height of midship lower 
port from the water’s edge, five feet. In March, 1780, she was taken 
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into dock at Portsmouth and coppered for the first time, and subsequently 
only took four hundred and eighty tons of ballast, when her draught was 
altered to twenty-four feet six inches forward, and twenty-five feet aft, 
and still later to twenty-four feet one inch forward, and twenty-five feet 
four inches aft. Her qualities as a sailer are said to have been excellent, 
especially after her thorough repair in 1801-3. She has been known 
to tack where no other ship of the fleet could, and in going to wind- 
ward would compete with the fastest. On the 25th of March, 1778, 
the “ Victory” was first called into service, and commissioned by Cap- 
tain James Faulkner for the flag of Admiral Keppel, which was hoisted 
the 16th of May. After a long series of successful, gallant, and almost 
continued cruising, ending with her bringing to England the trophies 
of the battle off Cape St. Vincent, she was paid off at Chatham on the 
26th of November, 1797, and from that time until taken into dock for 
a thorough repair she filled the degraded office of a prison hospital-ship. 
Once more renovated and rebuilt, she was commissioned on the 10th 
of April, 18038, for the flag of Lord Nelson, appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Mediterranean fleet. In nine days the ship was completely 
rigged, her sails bent, and the pilot on board to take her down the 
river, but owing to the weather she did not move until the 22d, or four 
days after dropping down. She remained at Spithead until the 19th 
of May, when Lord Nelson hoisted his flag, and on the 21st sailed for 
his station. On the 20th of July, 1805, Lord Nelson wrote in his 
diary, “‘I went on shore (at Gibraltar) for the first time since June 16, 
1803, and from having my foot out of the ‘ Victory,’ two years wanting 
ten days.” On the 18th of August she anchored at Spithead, and on 
the 20th Lord Nelson struck his flag and started for London. During 
his absence the “‘ Victory” underwent such repairs as could be effected 
at Spithead, and on the 13th of September she dropped down to St. 
Helen’s, and on the 14th, at 11.30 a.m., Lord Nelson’s flag was again 
displayed, to be struck only by the conqueror of conquerors,—Death. 
So deep was the “ Victory” when she sailed on this occasion that her 
midship ports were only three feet seven inches from the water’s edge. 
The events that followed on the 21st of October, the world-renowned 
battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson, are too well known to be 
repeated here. It was a worthy winding up of the active service of the 
generations of “ Victorys.” After the action the “ Victory,” towed by 
the “ Neptune,” anchored in Razia Bay, Gibraltar, on the 28th, and 
after a slight refit sailed on the 3d of November for England, having 
the body of her renowned admiral on board. After encountering much 
bad weather and foul winds, she reached Spithead with her precious 
freight on the 5th of December, and sailed on the 11th for Sheerness, 
but, detained in Dover Roads by easterly winds, did not reach there 
until the 22d. There the commissioner’s yacht came alongside, and 
the body of England’s greatest naval hero was transhipped; and at 
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the same time his flag, which had braved so many fights, and under 
which so many victories had been achieved, was hauled down for the 
last time. 

In 1808 the “ Victory” was put into active service for the last time, 
and bore the flag of Sir James Saumarez for four years. In 1812 
she was put out of commission at Portsmouth, and has there remained, 


chiefly of late years as the flag-ship of the port admiral, or wearing . 


the pennant of a captain in ordinary. Not long since it was proposed 
to break her up as beyond repair, but the proposition was received 
with scorn. She has since been thoroughly repaired, is now in a fine 
state of preservation, and will very likely outlast the majority of 
ships now in the royal navy. A brass plate is let into her poop- 
deck to point out to visitors the spot where England’s lamented hero 
fell and mingled nis blood with that of his faithful secretary. All 
must remember the motto it bears,—Nelson’s signal to the fleet,— 
“England expects that every man will do his duty,” which, while 
England’s flag waves or her ships swim, shall serve as a talisman to 
stimulate the ambition of the young and re-invigorate the arm of the 
aged. The succession of flags worn by this good ship furnish a 
brilliant galaxy of naval heroes,—Howe, Hood, Mann, Linzee, Nelson, 
Saumarez,” 

THe “America,” 74.—On the 9th of November, 1776, the 
American Congress ordered the building or purchase of three ships of 
seventy-four guns, five of thirty-six, one of eighteen, and one packet. 
Under this order the keel of the “ America” was laid soon after at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The exact date of the event I have 
been unable to ascertain, though the local newspaper of the time doubt- 
less recorded an act so important in the history of the town. Most of 
the popular accounts make the “ America” the first two-decked ship 
ever built within the limits of the United States; but there is reason 
to believe the English caused several vessels of two decks to be con- 
structed in the American colonies previous to the war of the Revolu- 
tion; and it is probable that the “Falkland,” a fourth-rate, launched 
on the Piscataqua in 1696, is entitled to that honor. 

With greater accuracy it may be stated that the “ America” was 


in her time the heaviest ship that had ever been laid down on the . 


continent for which she was named, as she was also the first ship of 
her class ever built by the confederate colonies after their rupture 
with the mother-country ; and, moreover, the only one of the three 
seventy-fours authorized that was built. How fast the work pro- 
gressed upon her there is no means of ascertaining ; probably, for want 
of funds and lack of material, but slowly. A year and a half after 
she was authorized, on the 29th of May, 1778, we find the Marine 

11 See ‘¢ Some Old and Famous Ships,” in THE UNITED Service for February, 
1888, for further notice of this ship. 
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Committee reporting, “That they have conversed with Captain Landais, 
an experienced sea-officer, and skilled in the construction of ships of 
war, and that he had demonstrated to their satisfaction that the 74-gun 
ship now on the stocks at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, may be more 
profitably for the public constructed a two-decker, carrying twenty- 
eight 24-pounders on the lower battery, and twenty-eight 18-pounders 
on the upper deck,—in the whole fifty-six guns.” Whereupon a 
resolve was introduced to that effect. The same resolve assigns the 
name of the “ Alliance” to the new frigate lately launched at Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts, of which Landais was afterwards the commander, 
Landais’s suggestion appears not to have been adopted, and we learn 
nothing more about the ship until the 23d of June, 1779, when it was 
resolved in Congress “ that. Robert Morris should be authorized to take 
measures for speedily launching and equipping for sea the ‘ America, 
then on the stocks at Portsmouth, New Hampshire ;” and on the 26th 
John Paul Jones was unanimously selected to command her. 

Jones proceeded to Portsmouth about the end of August, and 
found the “ America”—instead of being ready to be launched, as he 
supposed—was not half built; and there was neither lumber, iron, 
nor any other material for finishing her. Money would not have pro- 
cured the necessary articles of equipment and men before winter ; but 
money was wanting; for the navy board at Boston had otherwise 
applied the funds which the Minister of Finance had destined for the 
“ America,” and he found it impossible to make the necessary advances. 
The business was, however, begun immediately, and some progress 
made in construction before winter. The service was not suited to his 
impatient temper, and he has recorded that the task of inspecting her 
construction was “the most lingering and disagreeable service he was 
charged with during the period of the Revolution.” 

As soon as the enemy had advice that there was a prospect of the 
“‘ America’s” being finished, various schemes were suggested for her 
destruction, intelligence of which was sent in cipher to Portsmouth by 
the Minister of Marine. Jones applied to the government of New 
Hampshire for a guard to protect the vessel, and the Assembly voted to 
comply with his demand. However, none was furnished, and on a 
second alarm, sent by General Washington, the master-builder, Mr. 
Hackett, and his associate were prevailed on to mount guard with a 
party of carpenters at night. For some time Jones paid this guard 
himself, and took command of it in turn with the master-builders. 
Large whale-boats with muffled oars came into the river, full of men, 
and passed and repassed the “ America” at night without daring to 
land. 

When the birth of the dauphin of France was officially communi- 
cated to Congress in the summer of 1782, several of the States celebrated 
the event with public rejoicings, and Jones seized the opportunity to 
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“testify the pleasure and gratitude’”—as he expressed it—“ which he 
really felt.” At his private expense he had artillery mounted on board 
the “ America.” She was decorated with the flags of different nations, 
displaying in front that of France ; and fired salutes as often as the forts, 
and thirteen royal salutes at a toast drank at a public entertainment, 
and afterwards a continued feu-de-joie until midnight. When it 
became dark the vessel was brilliantly illuminated and displayed fire- 
works, which had a. very fine effect, for it was a very dark night. All 
the inhabitants of the town and its vicinity were assembled on the banks 
of the river, and testified their admiration by every possible show of ap- 
plause. On the anniversary of our independence the same year, Jones, 
who was fond of show, made a similar rejoicing. Captain Jones did not 
approve nor follow the plan that had been proposed by Landais for fin- 
ishing the upper works of the America, and has left us the following 
- description of her as completed. It had been intended to make the 
waist shallow with narrow gangways: the quarter-deck and forecastle 
to be short, with a large stern gallery. Instead of this the quarter-deck 
was made to project four feet before the mainmast. The forecastle was 
also long, the waist deep, and the gangways broad and of equal height 
with the quarter-deck and forecastle. There was just room for the 
boats between the gangways. A breastwork pierced with gun ports, 
but of suitable height for musketry, and of the same strength and 
nature as the sides of the ship, ran all round the quarter-deck gang way 
and forecastle, so that all the cannon on the quarter-deck and forecastle 
could have been fought on one side,—an advantage possessed by no other 
ship of her time. Above this breastwork the poop-deck stood on 
pillars eighteen inches long, and projected eight feet before the mizzen- 
mast. Around the poop-deck a folding breastwork was made of light 
materials and of a strength to resist grape-shot ; it was made to fold 
down on the deck, and could be raised again in a minute, so that it was 
impossible to perceive that the “ America” had a poop at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile. There were only single quarter-galleries and 
no stern gallery ; and both stern and bow were made very strong, so 
that the men at quarters might be everywhere under good cover. The 
plan projected for the sculpture expressed dignity and simplicity. The 
head was a female figure crowned with laurels. The right arm was 
raised, with forefinger pointing to heaven, as appealing to that high 
tribunal for the justice of the American cause. On the left arm was 
a buckler with a blue ground and thirteen silver stars. The legs and 
feet of the figure were covered here and there with wreaths of smoke 
to represent the dangers and difficulties of war. 

On the stern, under the windows of the great cabin, appeared two 
figures in bas-relief, representing Tyranny and Oppression bound and 
biting the ground, with the cap of Liberty on a pole above their heads. 
On the back part of starboard quarter-gallery was a large figure of 
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Neptune, and on the larboard gallery a large figure of Mars. Over 
the windows of the great cabin on the highest part of the stern was a 
large medallion, on which was a figure representing Wisdom surrounded 
by danger, with the bird of Athens over her head. The danger sur- 
rounding Wisdom was expressed by flashes of lightning. 

The “ America” was fifty feet six inches in extreme breadth, and 
measured a hundred and eighty-two feet six inches on the upper gun- 
deck. Yet, though the largest of seventy-four guns in the world, she 
had, when her lower battery was sunk, the air of a delicate frigate, and 
no person at the distance of a mile could have imagined a second battery. 

Jones was not destined to command this beautiful ship whose con- 
struction he had watched and guarded. At the close of the summer 
of 1782 the “ Magnifique,” a 74-gun ship belonging to the French 
squadron, under the Marquis de Vaudreuil, was lost by accident 
jn the harbor of Boston. Policy and perhaps equity rendered it ex- 
pedient for Congress to present France their solitary ship of the line, 
and a resolution to that effect was passed on the 3d of September, 
Other motives may have had their weight in making this disposition 
of the “ America.” Thus passed out of their hands the only ship of 
the line of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Morris, writing to Paul Jones the day after the passage of the 
resolution, says, “ The inclosed resolution will show you the destination 
of the ‘America.’ Nothing could be more pleasing to me than this 
disposition excepting so far as you are affected by it. I know you so 
well as to be convinced that it must give you great pain, and I sincerely 
sympathize with you. But although you will undergo much concern 
at being deprived of this opportunity to reap laurels on your favorite 
field, yet your regard for France will, in some measure, alleviate it; 
and to this your good sense will naturally add the delays which must 
have happened in fitting the ship for sea. I must entreat you to con- 
tinue your inspection until she is launched, and to urge forward the 
business. When that is done, if you will come hither, I will explain . 
to you the reasons which led to this measure, and my views of employ- 
ing you in the service of your country.” 

This resolution was the more disappointing to Jones as this was the 
tenth command of which he had been deprived in the course of the 
Revolution. He continued, however, to urge forward the launch with 
his utmost energy. The difficulties were great,—the ship was built on 
a very small island in the river opposite Portsmouth, belonging to the 
agent for supplying materials. Between the stern and the opposite 
shore, which was a continued rock, the distance did not exceed one 
hundred fathoms. From a few feet above the stern a ledge of rock 
projected two-thirds across the river, making an angle of twenty 
degrees with the keel; and from a small bay on the opposite shore the 
flood-tide continued to run with rapidity directly over this ledge for 
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more than an hour after it was high water by the shore. It was neces- 
sary to launch the ship exactly at high water, and to give her such a 
motion as would make her pass around the point of the ledges of rock 
without touching the opposite shore,—a difficult matter. It was im- 
possible to fix stockades in the river on account of the current and the 
rocks, This defect could only be supplied by anchors and cables. A 
large anchor was fixed in the ground under the bow, from which de- 
pended cables of a proper length, and ranged in a manner so as to be 
drawn gently after the ship when put in motion, and with various 
slight stoppers, at proper distances, to break one after another, so as to 
diminish her velocity by degrees. When everything was prepared, 
Jones stood on the highest part of the prow, or gangway that ascended 
from the ground to the bow of the ship,—a position where he could see 
her motion, and determine by a signal the instant when it was proper 
~ to let go one or both of the anchors that hung at the bows and slip 
the end of the cable that depended on the anchor fixed in the ground 
on the island. The operation succeeded perfectly to his wish, and to 
the admiration of a large assembly of spectators. 

Thus was the “ America” launched, November 5, 1782, with the 
flags of allied France and America displayed from the poop. 

After seeing her safely moored, Jones the same day delivered hie to 
the Chevalier de Martigne, who had commanded the “ Magnifique,” 
and the next morning he set out for Philadelphia. 

Jones highly commended the perseverance of the master-builder, 
Major Hackett, who had never seen a ship of the line when he drew 
her plan, and who had no more than twenty carpenters at work at any 
time while her construction was in progress, and says, “ The workman- 
ship on her was far superior to any before seen in naval architecture ; 
that it would only have been necessary that the Abbé Reynel should 
have seen the ‘ America,’ to have induced him to give to the world a 
very different idea of the continent of which that elegant ship bore the 
name.” What were her adventures and cruisings in the French navy 
I do not know. 

Cooper, in his “ Naval History of the United States,” asserts she was 
captured by the British in Lord Howe’s engagement of the 1st of June, 
1794, but that appears to be a mistake. The ‘“ Amérique” captured 
in that action was a new ship, as a French list of the year preceding 
states her as on the stocks. She was undoubtedly a successor of the 
ship presented by Congress eleven years before. That she was gal- 
lantly defended will appear from the following account extracted from 
James’s sketch of that great action : 

“ The ‘ Bellerophon’ opened her broadside at a quarter before nine, 
and about the same time the ‘ Leviathan’ opened her fire upon the 
‘ Amérique’ bearing a commodore’s broad pennant. A close and furious 
engagement ensued ; and in about an hour the foremast of the ‘ Amérique’ 
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was shot away. At about ten minutes before noon the ‘Trojan’ and’ 
‘Eolus,’ as they passed to leeward of the ‘ Amérique’ and ‘ Leviathan,’ 
brought to on the latter’s starboard quarter, and opened a very heavy 
and annoying fire. Soon after they filled and stood to windward. The 
‘ Leviathan’ and her opponent had in the mean time wore around to- 
gether, so that the latter was now the weathermost ship. After further 
interchange of broadsides the ‘ Amérique,’ finding that several British 
ships, some of which had already fired at her, were fast approaching, 
made an attempt to haul off; but such was the shattered state of her 
main- and mizzen-masts from the ‘ Leviathan’s’ shot that they both 
came down, the latter by the board, leaving the gallant and well-de- 
fended ship a mere log in the water. The ‘ Leviathan’ having effected 
her object, made sail to close with Lord Howe in obedience to a signal 
then flying. The skill of the ‘ Amérique’s’ crew did not equal their 
bravery, for the ‘ Leviathan’ had only her fore-topsail-yard shot away. 
Her masts, however, were much injured and her sails and rigging a 
good deal cut. The ‘Amérique’ kept the French colors flying until 
the ‘ Russell’ coming up, fired two raking broadsides into her. The 
‘ Amérique’ in this action was commanded by Pierre L. Héretier, and 
out of a complement of seven hundred and twenty it is stated had one 
hundred and thirty-four killed and one hundred and ten wounded, 
nearly one-third.” 

In this action “ L’Amérique” is stated to have been armed with 
twenty-eight French 36-pounders, thirty French 18-pounders, sixteen 
French 8-pounders, four French 36-pounder carronades, and her ton- 
nage is stated as eighteen hundred and eighty-four tons. 

The name “ amen” is still preserved in the British navy list on 
a fine razee of fifty guns.” 

Frrcw’s Or1GINAL STEAMBOAT, 1785-88, —In spite of difficulties 
that few could withstand, John Fitch, a native of Windsor, Connec- 
ticut, and a clock- and watch-maker ame silversmith by trade and pro- 
fession, succeeded in raising the means to construct a steamboat, which 
he ran several times from Philadelphia to Burlington and Trenton in 
1788. Asa first attempt, and from the want of proper manufactories of 
machinery at the time, it was of necessity imperfect, public opinion was 

12 The fifteenth volume of the British Naval Chronicle, 1801, has a portrait of 
the ‘‘Impétueux,’’ by Mr. Pocock, taken by Lord Hugh Seymour, on the Ist of 
June, 1794, then called by the French ‘‘ L’Amérique.’’ She was afterwards named 
for the ‘“‘ Impétueux,”’ which had been burnt at Portsmouth. Her lower masts were 
four feet larger than a 98-gun ship, viz.: mainmast from step, 115.4; topmast, 32.0; 
foremast, 104.6; fore-topmast, 63.6; fore-topgallant-mast, 29.11; mizzen-mast 
stepped on lower deck, 80.6; mizzen-topmast, 47.4; mizzen-topgallant-mast, 22.8; 
bowsprit, 71.1; spritsail-yard, 64.8; cross jack-yard, 66.0; mizzen-topsail-yard, 
47.10; jib-boom, 45.9; main-yard, 98.9; main-topsail-yard, 69.5; main-topgallant- 
yard, 42.2; fore-yard, 85.9; fore-topsail-yard, 67.1; fore-topgallant-yard, 37.2; 
mizzen-topgallant-yard, 33.0. The Naval Chronicle, vol. i. p. 154, has another 
portrait of ‘“ L’Amérique”’ as she appeared when a prize. 
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unfavorable, and the shareholders finally abandoned the scheme. His 
feelings may be imagined but not described, for he saw and predicted 
the glory that awaited the man who should succeed in introducing such 
vessels. “The day will come,” he wrote, with almost prophetic fore- 
thought, “when some powerful man will get fame and riches by my 
invention, but nobody will believe that poor John Fitch can do any- 
thing worthy of attention.” He declared that within a century the 
Western rivers would swarm with steam-vessels, and he expressed a 
wish to be buried on the margin of the Ohio, that the music of marine 
engines in passing by his grave might echo over the sods that covered 
him. Ina letter to Mr. Rittenhouse in 1792 he shows the applicability 
of steam to propel ships of war, and asserts that the same agent could 
be adopted to navigate the Atlantic, both for packets and armed vessels. 
Discoursing on one occasion upon his favorite topic, a person observed 
as Fitch retired, “Poor fellow, what a pity he is crazy!” He ended 
his life, in a fit of insanity, by plunging into the Alleghany. 

According to Mr. Fitch’s own statements, he was first struck with 
1 the idea of a steamboat about the middle of April, 1785. After pon- 
dering some days on the thought he made a rough draught, but, not 
daring to trust his own opinion too far, consulted with Mr. Daniel 
Longstreet, the Rev. Nathaniel Irwin, and sundry gentlemen of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. About the middle of June he went to Phila-* 
delphia and showed his drawing to Dr. Ewing, Mr. Patterson, and 
others, and in June and July he formed models of his invention, which 
in August he laid before Congress, and in September presented to the 
Philosophical Society, as the following certificate shows : 

“ Philadelphia, September 27, 1785.—At a special meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society a model, accompanied by a drawing and 
description of a machine for working a boat against the stream, by 
means of a steam-engine, was laid before the society by John Fitch. 

“ At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, on De- 
eember 2, 1785, a copy of the drawing and description of a machine for 
working a boat against the current, which some time ago was laid be- 
fore the society by Mr. John Fitch, he this evening presented to them.” 
—FExtract from the minutes of Samuel Magaw, one of the secretaries. 

In October he called upon Mr. Henry, of Lancaster, with his 
draughts, who informed him that he was not the first person who had 
thought of applying steam to vessels, that he had conversed with Mr. 
Andrew Ellicott in 1775, and that Mr. Paine, author of “Common 
Sense,” had suggested the same thing to him in the winter of 1778, and 
that some time after he (Mr. Henry) made some draughts which he pro- 
posed to lay before the Philosophical Society, which he showed Mr. 
Fitch, adding, as he had neglected to bring them to the public view, 
and as Mr. Fitch had first published the plan to the world, he would 
lay no claim to the invention. Fitch next waited on Governor Thomas 
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Johnson, of Maryland, at Fredericktown, with his plans and model, who 
acknowledged the merits of his invention, and encouraged it. While 
in Fredericktown he published his plan everywhere. He next went 
to Virginia, where he waited on General Washington, who informed 
him that the idea of steam was not original, that Mr. Rumsey had men- 
tioned steam to him, ete.; but he left General Washington “ with all 
the elated prospects that an aspiring projector could entertain,” ete, ; 
“for although he found that some had conceived the thought before, 
yet he was the first that ever exhibited a plan to the public.” From 
Patrick Henry, the then governor of the State, he received the fol- 
lowing certificate : 


“T certify that John Fitch has left in my hands a bond payable to 
the governor for the time being for three hundred and fifty pounds, 
conditional for exhibiting his steamboat, when he receives subscriptions 
for one thousand of his maps, six shillings eight pence each. 


“ Patrick HENRY. 
‘¢ November 16, 1785.” 


He then returned to Maryland and acquainted Governor Johnson 
of his expected assistance from Virginia, and that he intended apply- 
ing to the Maryland Assembly to patronize his scheme; and Governor 
Johnson addressed a letter, dated November 25, 1785, to General Small- 
wood, the then governor, in his behalf. He attended the Legislature 
about three weeks, when a committee reported on his petition, that 
“however desirous it is for a liberal and enlightened Legislature to 
encourage useful arts, yet the state and condition of our finances are 
such that there can be no advance of the public money at present.” 
Finding, as he says, that he was “undoubtedly the first person in 
America that could be termed the inventor of.a steamboat, either agree- 
able to custom or equity,” he applied for the exclusive privileges and 
for the emoluments to be derived from his invention to different 
States, which were granted for a term of fourteen years by New Jersey 
in March, 1786; by Delaware, New York, and Pennsylvania in the 
winter and spring following; and by Virginia in October, 1787. In 
July, 1786, he propelled a skiff by steam in the river Delaware, at 
Philadelphia, with a cylinder of three inches in diameter. This was 
the first practical result of his ideas and inventions. We next hear of 
him in a letter addressed to the editor of the Columbian Magazine, 
under date December 8, 1786, in which he thus describes the “ original 
steamboat” invented by him. This letter is illustrated with a cut of 
the boat in question : 

“ Srr,—The reason I have so long deferred giving you a description 
of the steamboat has been in some measure owing to the complication 
of the works and an apprehension that a number of draughts would be 
necessary in order to show the power of the machine as clearly as you 
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would wish ; but as I have not been able to hand you herewith draughts, 
I can only give you the general principles. It is in several parts, simi- 
lar to the late improved steam-engines in Europe, though there are 
some alterations. Our cylinder is to be horizontal, and the steam to 
work with equal force at each end. The mode by which we obtain 
what I take the liberty of terming a vacuum is, we believe, entirely 
new, as it is also the method of letting water into it, and throwing it 
off against the atmosphere without any friction. It is expected that the 
engine, which is a twelve-inch cylinder, will move with a.clear force of 
eleven hundredweight after frictions are deducted. This force is to 
act against a wheel of eighteen inches diameter. The piston is to 
move about three feet, and each vibration gives the axis about forty 
evolutions. Each evolution of the axis moves twelve oars or paddles 
five and a half feet, which work perpendicularly, and are represented 
by the stroke of a paddle of a canoe. As six of the paddles are raised 
from the water six more are entered, and the two sets of paddles make 
their strokes about eleven feet in each revolution. The cranks of the 
axis act upon the paddles about one-third of their length from the 
lever end, on which part of the oar the whole force of the axis is 
applied. Our engine is placed in the boat, about one-third from the 
stern, and both the action and reaction turn the wheel the same way.” 
On the 22d of August, 1787, with a twelve-inch cylinder, Fitch is 
said to have propelled a boat of fifteen tons burden on the Delaware, 
in the presence of nearly all the members of the convention to frame 
the Federal Constitution. In 1778, under his State patents, Fitch 
formed a company, of which Mr. William Thornton, the first superin- 
tendent of the United States Patent Office, was one of the principal 
shareholders, which contended that this claim of propelling boats by 
steam included all the modes of propelling boats then known, and 
that the patent was for the application of steam as an agent to the 
propelling power. This company worked at their boat incessantly to 
bring it to perfection, and under the disadvantages of never having 
seen a steam-engine on the principles contemplated, and not having a 
single engineer in their company or pay. They made engineers: of 
common blacksmiths, and the result of all their efforts was a boat that 
did not exceed three miles an hour. The company then entered into 
an agreement by which the shares were consolidated and rearranged, 
and at the end of twelve months the new company was ready for a 
new experiment, with a boat eight feet wide and sixty feet long. The 
day was appointed, and the experiment made in the following manner, 
says Mr. Thornton in his narration: “A mile was measured in Front 
Street (or Water Street), Philadelphia, and the boards projected at 
right angles as exactly as could be to the wharves, where a flag was 
placed at each end, and also a stop-watch. The boat was ordered 
under way at dead water ; as the boat passed one flag, it was struck, and 
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at the same instant the watches were set off; as the boat reached the 
other flag, it was also struck, and the watches instantly stopped. Every 
precaution was taken before witnesses, the time shown to all, the ex- 
periment declared to be fairly made, and the boat was found to go at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, or one mile within the eighth of an 
hour :” this was in July, 1788. It afterwards went eighty miles in-a 
day. The governor and Council of Pennsylvania were so highly 
gratified that, without previous intimation, Governor Mifflin, attended 
by the Council in procession, presented to the company and placed in 
the boat a superb silk flag, prepared expressly, and containing the arms 
of Pennsylvania. This flag remained in the possession of the com- 
pany until Mr. Fitch was sent as its agent to France at the request of 
Mr. Aaron Vail, our consul at L’Orient, who was solicitous of having 
steamboats built there, when Mr. Fitch presented the flag to the 
National Convention. Mr. Vail finding that laborers could not be 
had to build steamboats, paid Mr. Fitch’s expenses, and returned him 
to the United States, and, it is said, submitted the papers and plans of 
Mr. Fitch to Mr. Fulton. 

In July, 1788, he made a voyage on his steamboat from Phila- 
delphia to Burlington,—twenty miles. The boiler burst when near 
the wharf at the latter place. The damage was soon repaired, and the 
boat went frequently, in 1788, between those two places, at the rate of 
from seven to eight miles an hour. The experiment was so successful 
that the steamboat company resolved to build a larger boat, the ma- 
chinery of which, after many failures, was perfected in 1790. This 
boat was successful and practical. It made numerous voyages between 
May and June, 1790. In the latter month it commenced running on 
the Delaware as a regular packet, passenger, and freight steamboat, and 
advertisements of its times of passage are to be- found in the Philadelphia 
newspapers between June 14 and September 10, 1790. There are 
twenty-three of these advertisements, counting all the days of publica- 
tion ; and the distance passed over on the various trips.was nearly three 
thousand miles; the accidents very trifling and easily repaired. But 
the steamboat did not pay. There was not traffic and business enough 
to support it. 

Finding the works on board these boats not strong enough, the 
company built another of twenty-five tons, called the “ Perseverance,” 
which they rigged schooner fashion, intending to send her to New 
Orleans to mount the Mississippi. The principal parts of the work were 
prepared and ready to put on board, when the spirit of innovation 
seized some of the company, says Mr. Thornton, and in their attempts 
to simplify their machinery ruined it, and involved the concern in such 
debt as to oblige them to sacrifice both boats and all the machinery. 
On the 22d of June, 1790, while this boat was making regular and 
successful trips on the Delaware, Mr. Fitch addressed a petition to the 
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Secretaries of State and War and the Attorney-General of the United 
‘ States, claiming that he conceived the idea of propelling vessels by 
steam in the spring of 1785, and stating that he had expended about 
eight thousand dollars in his experiments, and that, “having at length 
fully succeeded in his scheme, proofs of which he is prepared to offer, 
he trusts he now comes forward not as an imaginary projector, but as 
a man who, contrary to the popular expectation, has really accomplished 
a design which on examination will clearly evince the many important 
advantages which must result therefrom to the United States. The 
Western waters of the United States, which have hitherto been navi- 
gated with great difficulty and expense, may now be ascended with 
safety, convenience, and great velocity ; all the internal waters of the 
United States will be rendered more convenient and safe, and the car- 
riage on them much more expeditious, and an increased value will be 
given to the Western Territory.” 

He further states that the loss of time and money in bringing his 
engine to perfection was occasioned by his total ignorance of the im- 
proved state of steam-engines, that he had been unable to find a person 
who was acquainted with the new engine of Wate & Boulton, and that 
at the date of his petition he was totally ignorant as to whether his 
engine is similar or not to those in England, but is happy to say that 
he is now able to make a complete steam-engine, which in its effects he 
believes is equal to the best in Europe, the construction of which he 
has never kept secret. For these reasons he prays the persons ad- 
dressed, they will “grant him the exclusive right to the use of the 
steam navigation for a limited time,—do him that justice which he con- 
ceives he merits, and which he trusts will redound to the honor and 
add to the true interests of America.” 

Mr. Fitch’s life was an eventful one, but can be told in a few 
words. Born in 1743, at Windsor, Connecticut, he received a com- 
mon school education, and served an apprenticeship to clock-making. 
In 1767 he was unhappily married, and soon separated from his wife. 
Two years afterwards he settled as a silversmith at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, where his house and property were destroyed by the British army. 
He then joined the army as a lieutenant of volunteers. He afterwards 
went to Kentucky, where he purchased large grants of land, but fell 
into the hands of the Indians, by whom he was held in painful cap- 
tivity for years. In 1782 he returned to the East, and lived by the 
construction of maps of the Western country, then almost unknown. 
His experiments in steam navigation between the years 1785 and 1790 
we have narrated, and he died by his own act, as has been stated in 
our narrative, in June, 1798, when in the prime of manhood, at the 
age of fifty-five. 

EarLy AMERICAN East INDIAMEN, 1784-90.—The credit of 

opening India, China, and, indeed, the entire East to American com- 
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merce is due to Elias H. Derby, a Salem merchant, born in the port in 

1739. This gentleman possessed a courage and enterprise that no» 
obstacles could daunt, and he determined to enter the rich field then 

monopolized by the English and Dutch East India Companies. Accord- 

ingly, in 1784, he despatched the ship “Grand Turk,” under Captain 

Jonathan Ingersoll, to the Cape of Good Hope on a mercantile recon- 

noissance, to discover the needs and capacity of the Eastern market. 

She returned in less than a year with the information sought, was 

quickly reloaded, and on the 28th of November, 1785, cleared for the 

Isle of France, with instructions to proceed thence to Canton, via Bata- 

via. The ship was Jaden with native products,—fish, flour, provisions, 

tobacco, spirits,—and made a successful voyage, returning in June, 

1787, with a cargo of teas, silks, and nankeens, the first vessel , from 

New England, if not from America, to enter into competition with the 

incorporated companies of the Old World. Her success seems to have 

electrified the merchants of Salem, Boston, and New York, and an eager 

rivalry for the trade of the Orient ensued, with the result that when 

Mr. Derby’s ship “ Astrea” entered Canton two years later she found 

fifteen American vessels there taking in cargo, four of them belonging 

to our merchant, however, who had not been slow in improving his 

advantages as pioneer. This was not the only pioneer work that he 
did. His bark “ Light Horse,” in 1784, first opened American trade 
with Russia. In 1788 his ship “ Atlantic” first displayed the American 

flag at Surat, Calcutta, and Bombay. Another did the same in Siam ; 

the third was the first to open trade with Mocha. In 1790, it is said, 
his vessels brought into Salem seven hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-one pounds of tea, these ventures being 
among the first in the tea trade.” 

THE “ MassacuuseEtts.”—In 1789, the ship “ Massachusetts” was 
built at Germantown, a large double-headed promontory in the town 
of Quincy, jutting into Boston Bay, and formerly called Shed’s Neck. 
The “ Massachusetts” was the largest merchant ship which at that time 
had been built on this continent, her keel being one hundred and 
sixteen feet in length. She was of nearly one thousand tons burden," 
pierced for thirty-six guns, of a remarkably fine model, and constructed 
in the most thorough manner. The launching of this ship was an 
event of great importance, and people came from all parts of the colony 
to witness it. It was a day of jubilee and rejoicing. Hon. Josiah 
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3 Correspondent Boston Transcript, 1883. 

1 Tonnage is a very uncertain way of estimating the size of a ship, the meas- 
urements for establishing it having been often varied to suit the times, or to avoid 
taxation. In England there are early laws upon the subject settling the data upon 
which the calculation should be made. The present system in England, called new 
measurements, dates from 1835; the prior system, or old measurement, was estab- 
lished in 1719. The United States has enacted several laws regulating the measure- 
ment or tonnage of vessels. Each maritime country has its own law of measurement. 
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Quincy, in his “ Memoir of Major Samuel Shaw,” says, “On this in- 
teresting occasion the hills around Germantown, and the boats which 
covered the harbor and river, were filled with spectators from Boston and 
the neighboring country. Both English and French naval commanders, 
at that time visiting Boston in national ships, expressed their admira- 
tion of the model of this vessel, and it was afterwards pronounced by 
naval commanders at Batavia and Canton as perfect as the then state of 
art would permit.” 

The “ Massachusetts” was built by direction of Major Shaw for an 
East India trader. Commanded by Captain Job Prince, with a comple- 
ment of seventy-five officers and men, and twenty guns mounted, she 
proceeded on a voyage to Batavia and Canton, where she arrived in 
safety, notwithstanding the prediction of Moll Pitcher, the famous for- 
tune-teller of Lynn, that the ship would be lost on the voyage and all 
hands perish. She made the passage to Batavia in one hundred and 
fifty-eight days, certainly not a remarkable one for speed, and at Canton 
was sold to the Danish East India Company for sixty-five thousand 
dollars. Her further history is unknown. 

THE First WaATER-LINE MopEL, 1794.—At a stated meeting of 
the New York Historical Society, June 7, 1853, Mr. De Peyster pre- 
sented the original ship model (a water-line model) made by the inventor, 
Orlando B. Merrill, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1794. He was 
then living, at the age of ninety-four. Previous to 1794 there were 
only skeleton models showing the ribs, etc., of the ship. The model 
was given by Mr. Merrill to David Ogden, of New York, who pre- 
sented it to the society. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE UNITED States Navy, 1794— 
THE Unirep Srates Frigate “Unitep States,” 1797.—At the 
conclusion of the waz of the American Revolution the Continental 
Congress thought a millennium had commenced, or that the new con- 
federation was unequal to the support of a navy, so the few remaining 
cruisers of the Continental navy were ordered to be sold, the last being 
the frigate “Alliance,” which was reluctantly disposed of in June, 
1785,” in preference to encountering the expenses of repairs. Several 
of the States, however, with the consent of Congress, had small cruisers 
of their own, that performed the service of revenue cutters. The Dey 
of Algiers almost immediately discovered that a new country had started 
into existence, without any protectors for its commerce, and on the 
25th of July, 1785, the schooner “ Maria,” of Boston, was seized by 
one of his corsairs; five days later the ship “ Dolphin,” of Philadel- 
 phia, was captured, and the crews of both vessels were carried into 
slavery. In 1790, twelve months after the organization of the Federal 
government, fourteen of these unfortunates were still held in slavery. 
Before the close of 1793 fourteen American vessels had been seized 

5 See account of the ‘‘ Alliance” in this paper. 
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by these lawless barbarians, and one hundred and nineteen prisoners 
held for ransom. These depredations rendered it absolutely requisite 
that the government should organize a naval force to protect its citi- 
zens, and the House of Representatives, January 2, 1794, adopted a 
resolution, “ That a naval force adequate to the protection of the com- 
merce of the United States against the Algerian corsairs ought to be 
provided.” Accordingly, on the 3d of March, 1794, the President 
communicated all the facts in his possession to Congress, which imme- 
diately passed an act he approved on the 27th of the same month, 
which authorized him to provide, by purchase or otherwise, equip, and 
supply four ships to carry forty-four guns, and two ships to carry 
thirty-six guns each, or to provide, by purchase or otherwise, in lieu of 
the six frigates, a naval force not exceeding, in the whole, that by the 
act directed, so that no ship thus provided should carry less than 
thirty-two guns, ete. 

Fifteen months earlier, Colonel Joshua Humphreys, who was des- 
tined to be the constructor of the new navy, had addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Hon. Robert Morris explaining his views as to the 
size, etc., of the vessels that should be built : 


‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, 6th January, 1793. 

“To THE Hon. RoBert Morris. 
“Srr,—From present appearances I believe it is time this country 
was possessed of a navy; but, as that is yet to be raised, I have ven- 
tured a few ideas on the subject. 
“‘ Ships composing the European navies are generally distinguished 

by their rates; but, as the situation of our coast and depth of water in 
our harbors are different in some degree from those of Europe, and as 
our navy must be for a considerable time inferior in the number of its 
vessels to theirs, we are to consider what size ships will be most for- 
midable, and be an overmatch for those of an enemy,—such frigates as 
in blowing weather would be an overmatch for double-decked ships, or 
in light winds may evade coming to action by outsailing them. Ships 
built on these principles will render those of an enemy in a degree 
useless, or will require them to have a superiority in number before 
they attack our ships. 
“ Frigates, I suppose, will be their first object, and I think none of 
them ought to be built less than one hundred and fifty feet keel, to carry 
twenty-eight 32-pounders, or thirty 24-pounders, on the gun-deck, and 
12-pounders on the quarter-deck. These ships should have scantlings — 
equal to seventy-fours. As such ships will cost a large sum of money, 
they should be built of the best materials which can be procured, and 
the timbers framed and bolted together. 
“ Tf we build our ships of the same size as the European, they having 

so great a number of them, we shall always be behind them. I would 
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build them of a larger size than theirs, and take the lead of them, which 
is the only safe method of commencing a navy. 
“T am, very respectfully, yours, 
“ JosHuA HUMPHREYS.” 


The act of Congress, it will be observed, gave discretionary power 
to the President, within certain limits, regarding the size of the ships, 
and in directing the construction of the ships the views of Humphreys 
were adopted by General Washington and General Knox. 

On the 12th of April, 1794, General Knox requested Mr. Hum- 
phreys to prepare draughts and models for such frigates as he had pro- 
posed to the War Department (for there was no Navy Department 
then) in his letter of that date, and also models for the frames ; and in 
July he was instructed to have the moulds for those to be built at 
Norfolk (the “Chesapeake”), Baltimore (the “ Constellation”), New 
York (the “ President”), Boston (the “ Constitution”), and Portsmouth 
(the ‘‘ Congress”), prepared with all possible dispatch, and sent to those 
places,—Mr. Humphreys superintending in person the construction of the 
frigate “ United States” at Philadelphia. 

In reporting progress, in December following, Mr. Humphreys 
says, “ From the construction of those ships, it is expected the com- 
manders of them will have it in their power to engage or not any ship, as 
they may think proper; and no ship under siaty-four, now afloat, but 
what must submit to them.” There was reason then in the remark of 
our enemy in the war of 1812-14, that these ships were seventy- 
fours in disguise, and for their caution in sending out their frigates 
to cruise in couples. 

In the same month the Secretary of War submitted to the Hou 
of Representatives a report respecting the frigates authorized by the act, 
in which he says,— 

“The passing of the said act created an anxious solicitude that 
this second commencement of a navy for the United States should be 
worthy of their national character ; that the vessels should combine 
such qualities of strength, durability, swiftness of sailing, and force: as 
to render them equal, if not superior, to any frigates belonging to any 
European powers. Researches, therefore, have been made for the best 
principles of construction, and such proportions adopted as have appeared 
best, upon the most mature advice and deliberation. 

“ The largest ships, of forty-four guns, will be constructed upon a 
scale to contain thirty cannons of the calibre of twenty-four pounds 
upon the gun-deck. The others, of thirty-six, twenty-eight cannons, 
of the same calibre, upon the gun-deck. The remaining force will be 
made up of twelve-pounders and brass howitzers. 

“The frigates will be built of live-oak and red cedar in all parts 
where they can be used to advantage.” 
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In 1796 a committee was appointed by the House of Representatives 
to inquire into the actual state of the naval equipment, etc., and 
reported that “the President of the United States, under whose direction 
they were to be built, deemed it most advisable to extend the size of 
the frigates, and determined that they should be near three hundred 
tons larger each than the committee who had reported on the naval 
armament had estimated; that, instead of making use of common 
timber for building the frigates, he caused the best live-oak and red 
cedar to be got in Georgia,” ete. 

In 1798 the Secretary of War, in furnishing information as to the 
expenditure of the money appropriated for the naval armament, and 
also into the causes of the delay in completing the same, says, in respect 
to the size of the ships,— 

“Tt appears that the first estimate rendered to Congress was for 
frigates of the common size and dimensions, rated at thirty-six and 
forty-four guns; and that the first appropriations for the armament 
were founded upon this estimate. It appears also that when their size 
and dimensions came to be more maturely considered, due reference 
being had to the ships they might have to contend with, it was deemed © 
proper so to alter their dimensions, without changing their rates, as to 
extend their sphere of utility as much as possible. It was expected 
from the alterations that they would possess in an eminent degree the 
advantage of sailing; that, separately, they would be superior to any 
single European frigate of the usual dimensions; that, if assailed by 
numbers, they would be always able to lead ahead; that they could 
never be obliged to go into action but on their own terms, except in a 
calm ; and that, in heavy weather, they would be capable of engaging 
double-deck ships. These are the principal advantages contemplated 
from the change made in their dimensions. Should they be realized, 
they will more than compensate for having materially swelled the body 
of expenditures.” 

Mr. Humphreys met with some opposition ; and one of the frigates, 
the “ Chesapeake,” was consequently constructed on a smaller scale, and 
on a different model, although the timbers had been prepared for the 
larger dimensions. 

The history of those ships exhibits all the qualities that were 
claimed for them. They proved to be fast sailers, to be capable of en- 
during heavy battering, and of inflicting severe injury in a brief time. 

The advantages contemplated in their construction were first real- 
ized in the actions in 1799 and 1800 between the “ Constellation” and 
the French ships “ Vengeance” and “ Insurgent,” but more fully during 
the war of 1812-14, which brought into conspicuous notice the system 
upon which they were built, and gave a powerful impulse to the con- 
struction of the navies of Europe. 

Tae “ Unitep Srares,” 44.—The first of the new frigates to be 
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got into the water was the “ United States,” which was built under the 
personal superintendence of Colonel Joshua Humphreys. She was 
launched from Southwark, Philadelphia, at high water on the morning 
of the 10th of May, 1797, under the direction of her constructor. 
Commodore Barry commanded the vessel on this occasion. The newly- 
installed President of the United States, John Adams, and the heads 
of departments, witnessed the launch from the United States ship 
“Sophia,” Captain O’Brien. The launch was attended by thousands 
of persons, who greeted the consummation with loud acclamations.”® 

The “ United States” was one of the first frigates built upon scientific 
principles, better understood than when the ships of the Revolutionary 
navy were built. Her model was fine, and the decoration of her hull 
exceeded anything hitherto seen. The figure-head, which was carved 
by William Rush, was considered a masterpiece of art. It represented 
the Genius of America, wearing a crest adorned with a constellation. 
Her hair escaped in loose, wavy tresses, and rested upon her breast. . 
A portrait of Washington was suspended from a chain which encircled 
her neck, and her waist was bound with a civic band. In her right 
hand she held a spear and belts of wampum,—the emblems of peace 
and war. In her left hand was suspended the Constitution of the 
Union. Above was a tablet, on which rested three books, to represent 
the three branches of government, and the scales of Justice. On the 
base of the tablet were carved the eagle and national escutcheon, and 
the attributes of commerce, agriculture, the arts and sciences.” This 
was subsequently exchanged for a billet-head and scroll-work. 

A daily journal kept by her constructor, Humphreys, from October, 
1794, to her launch, is extant, showing the progress made upon her. 
Those were not total abstinence times, and we read in this journal of 
frequent allowances of rum to the workmen. Thus, October 23, 1794, 
six gallons of rum were supplied for the use of the men in the mould- 
loft and yard, and there were similar expenditures on the 3d and 17th 
of November and 22d of December, and on the 28th of December 
Francis Tench furnished one hundred and sixteen gallons of rum, and 
again, April 9, 1795, he furnished another hogshead of rum ; and from 
that on to her launch the item “rum” occurs frequently.”® ) 

The dimensions of the “ United States” were: length, 175 feet; beam, 
43.6 feet; hold, 14.3 feet; and maximum draught, 234 feet; tonnage, 
1576 tons ; complement of officers and crew, 400. By a subsequent cast 
of measurement her tonnage was increased to 1607 tons and her comple- 
ment raised to 480. She carried from 75 to 140 tons of ballast, 57,000 


16 Joshua Humphreys, the constructor of this ship, was a native of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. He died in 1838, at the advanced age of eighty-seven years. 

11 Westcott’s ‘‘ History of Philadelphia.” 

18 History of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, by Henry M. Vallette, in Potter’s 
American Monthly, January, 1876. 
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gallons of water, and could stow provisions for six months. Her false 
keel and rudder-braces were injured in launching, and she was hove out 
for repairs. Previous to the war of 1812, from her dull sailing quali- 
ties, she obtained the name of the “Old Wagon,” but a change in her 
stowage and the position and staying of her masts improved her in that 
respect so much that she frequently logged ten and one-half knots on the 
wind and twelve and one-half to thirteen knots when running free. She 
outsailed the whole English fleet in the Mediterranean in 1834. Her 
first cruise, July, 1798, to April, 1801, was in the West Indies, bearing 
the broad pennant of Commodore John Barry, making a special voyage 
across the Atlantic to convey the United States ambassadors, Ellsworth 
and Davie, to France. In the quasi-French war she made prizes of 
the privateer schooners “Sans Pareil,” “La Jacoux,” “L’ Amour de la 
Patrie,” “La Tartufe,” and “La Bonaparte.” She does not appear 
to have been in service again until 1810, when she was commissioned, 
at Norfolk, by Captain Stephen Decatur, having Lieutenant William 
H. Allen for his executive, and she continued in active service under the 
command of Decatur until her arrival at New London with her prize, 
the frigate “Macedonian,” which was captured October 25, 1812, in 
lat. 29° N., long. 293° W. The “ Macedonian” was of thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons, and mounted forty-nine guns, and had a 
crew of three hundred and six men, seven of whom were American 
sailors pressed into the service. Both ships proceeded to New London, 
and subsequently to New York, where they arrived, through the sound, 
January 1, 1813. In 1815-19, the “ United States” was employed in 
the Mediterranean ; in 1824-27 as Commodore Hull’s flag-ship in the 
Pacific; in 1832-34, and 1836-39, again in the Mediterranean; in 
1839-40, on the home squadron; in 1842-44 as the flag-ship in the 
Pacific; 1846-49 as the flag-ship on the coast of Africa and in the 
Mediterranean, which was her last active service. Returning to Nor- 
folk from the Mediterranean in February, 1849, she was used as an 
“ordinary ship” until the yard fell into the hands of the rebels, in 1861, 
when she was scuttled and sunk to prevent her falling into their hands. 
Her original cost was two hundred and ninety-nine thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six dollars, and there had been expended on her 
in repairs up to her destruction six hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
one hundred and fifty-six dollars. At the close of our civil war, and 
after the reoccupation of the navy-yard by the United States, she was 
raised and broken up. 
Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear- Admiral U.S.N. 














KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


XVIII. 


It was a gala night at the opera. The grand old house, so perfect in 
acoustic properties, so comfortably old-fashioned in design, so quaintly 
foreign in all its appointments, was filled with an audience composed 
of the music-loving people of New Orleans, and a sprinkling of North- 
ern visitors stood lingering amid the balmy odors of the magnolia and 
the orange-blossom. Spring had come,—summer was coming. The 
sun was already high and warm enough to warrant the appearance of 
parasols by day; while, after it sank to rest, the ray-warmed breezes 
were welcomed through open door and casement ; and in hundreds of 
slender hands the fan, swung and flirted with the indolent grace our 
Southern women have so readily learned from their Castilian sisterhood 
across the sea, stirred the perfumed air, and rustled soft soe 
to the witchery of the music. 

Entering that old French opera-house on Bourbon Street, one steps 
on foreign soil. America is left behind. French is the language of 
every sign, of the libretto, even of the programme. French only is or 
was then spoken by the employés of the house. French the orchestra, 
the chorus, the language of the play. French, everything but the 
music. The ornamentation of the house, the arrangement of the boxes, 
the very division of the audience was the design of foreign hands, and 
here, more readily than anywhere in our land, could one imagine him 
or herself abroad. 

These were days of triumph for the stockholders of the old com- 
pany. The somewhat over-gilded and too ornate decorations might 
have lost much of their freshness. The upholstery had grown worn and 
faded ; but the orchestra and the company were admirable. Aiming 
at perfection and completeness in all details, the managers had kept up 
the old system of putting everything thoroughly upon the stage. Cos- 
tumes and properties, though old, were accurate and appropriate ; the 
chorus was full, admirably schooled and disciplined ; and the orchestra, 
in the days when Calabresi’s bdton called it into life, had no superior 
in the country. Instead of lavishing fortunes on some one marvelous 
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prima donna and concomitant tenor, the aim of the management had 
been to secure excellent voices, good actors, conscientious artists, and so 
be sure of rendering an opera in its entirety,—every part well and 
suitably filled, instead of turning the grand creations of the great com- 
posers into mere concert recitations. One heard the opera in New Or- 
leans as he heard it nowhere else in the country, and there, and there 
only of all its places of public amusement, could one see in full force 
the culture and the refinement of the Crescent City. ‘ 

It was a “full dress” night. The parquet was filled with men in 
the conventional black swallow-tail. The dress and second circles of 
open boxes, the loges behind them, were brilliant with the toilets of 
beautifully-dressed women ; and in one of these latter inclosures were 
seated Miss Summers and Kitty, behind whom could be seen Vinton, 
Amory, and Harrod. 

Leaving my seat in the parquet, I strolled up to their box imme- 
diately after the curtain fell upon the first act of “ The Huguenots,” 
Some forty-eight hours had passed since my meeting with Mars, and 
that vivid curiosity of mine was all aflame as to the later develop- 
ments. Both ladies turned and gave me cordial welcome as I entered. 
Vinton made room for me behind Miss Summers’s chair, and Harrod 
strolled out to see some friends. 

Though both officers were in civilian evening dress, the story of 
Pauline’s engagement was known among the few acquaintances she had 
in society, and her escort, a stranger to the city, was doubtless assumed 
to be the Yankee major. It was too soon after the war for such an 
alliance to be looked on with favor by those who had recently been in 
bitter hostility to the army blue, and the few glances or nods of recog- 
nition that passed between Miss Summers and a party of ladies in an 
adjoining box were constrained—even cold. [To my proud-spirited 
friend this was a matter of little consequence. If anything, it served 
only the more deeply and firmly to attach her to the gallant gentleman, 
still pale and languid from his recent illness, who so devotedly hovered 
about her the entire evening. Her sweet, womanly face was full of | 
the deepest tenderness as she leaned back to speak to him from time to 
time, and soon, with woman’s quick intuition, observing that I was 
anxious to watch Kitty and Mars, she delightedly resigned herself to 
my abstraction and gave her undivided attention to Vinton. 

Never in my brief acquaintance with her had Kitty Carrington 
looked so-bewitchingly pretty. Never were her eyes so deep, dark, 
lustrous ; never—I could plainly see—so dangerous. Never was her 
color so brilliant, never were her lips so red, her teeth so flashingly 
white; and never yet had I seen her when all her fascinations were so 
mercilessly leveled at a victim’s heart, even while she herself was tor- 
menting him to the extent of every feminine ingenuity. The situa- 

‘tion was plain at a single glance. 
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Her greeting to me had been coquettishly cordial, and for a moment 
she looked as though she expected me to accept Mr. Amory’s proffered 
chair at her back. But Mars had risen with so rueful a look in his 
eyes—something so appealing and wistful in his bearing—that I had 
the decency to decline; and with vast relief of manner he slid back 
into his seat, and the torment went on. 

In low, eager tones he was murmuring to her over the back of her 
chair. She—with head half turned, so that one little ear, pink and 
shell-like, was temptingly near his lips—was listening with an air of 
saucy triumph to his pleadings,—whatever they were,—her long lashes 
sweeping down over her flushed cheeks, and her eyes, only at intervals, 
shooting sidelong glances at him. What he was saying I could not 
hear, but never saw I man so plunged in the depths of fascination. 
His eyes never left their adoring gaze upon her face, yet they were full 
of trouble, full of pleading that might have moved a heart of stone. 
But Kitty was merciless. At last there came a bubble of soft, silvery 
laughter and the mischievous inquiry,— 

“ And how should a lady answer? How—Miss Grayson, for in- 
stance ?” 

For a moment there was no word of reply. Amory sat like one 
in a daze. Then very slowly he drew back, and I could see that his 
hand was clinched and that his bright young face had paled. Alarmed 
at his silence, toying nervously with her fan, she strove to see his eyes, 
yet dared not look around. Mars slowly rose to his feet, bent calmly 
over her, and, though his voice trembled and his lips were very white, 
he spoke distinctly, even cuttingly,— 

“ Miss Grayson would have answered at least with courtesy and— 
good-night, Miss Carrington.” 

And before another word could be said he had quickly bowed to 
the rest of us and abruptly quitted the box. 

Evidently she had tormented him until his quick, impulsive, boy- 
ish nature could bear it no longer,—until his spirit had taken fire at 
her merciless coquetry,—and then, giving her no chance to retract or 
relent, he had vanished in choking indignation. Kitty sat still as a 
statue one little minute, turning from red to white. Pauline, who had 
heard only Amory’s sudden words of farewell, looked wonderingly up 
an instant, then seeing plainly that there had been a misunderstanding, 
and that remark or interference would only complicate matters, she 
wisely turned back to Vinton, and the rising of the curtain gave all an 
excuse to concentrate their eyes, if not their thoughts, upon the stage. 

But the opera was an old story to me. Kitty was a novelty, a 
study of constantly varying phases, a picture I never tired of gazing 
at, and now she was becoming even more a perfect fascination. Pau- 
line glanced furtively, anxiously, at her from time to time, but I,—I 
most unblushingly watched and stared. She was manifestly ill at ease 
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and grievously disquieted at the result of her coquetry. Her bril- 
liant color had fled. Her eyes, suspiciously moistened, wandered 
nervously about the house, as though searching for her vanished 
knight, that they might flash their signal of recall. I, too, kept an 
eye on the parquet and the lobby, far as I could see, vaguely hoping 
that Mars might relent and take refuge there, when his wrath would 
have time to cool, and he could be within range of her fluttering sum- 
mons to “come back and be forgiven.” But the second act came toa 
close. Mars never once appeared. Vinton and Miss Summers once 
or twice addressed some tentative remark to Kitty, as though to bring 
her again into the general conversation and cover her evident distress ; 
but monosyllabic replies and quivering lips were her only answer. I 
began to grow nervous, and decided to sally forth in search of my 
peppery hero. My ministrations had been vastly potent and diplo- 
matic thus far, and might be again. So, with a word or two of 
excuse, I made my bow and strolled into the foyer. 

One or two acquaintances detained me a few moments, but during 
the intermission between the acts I was able to satisfy myself that Mr. 
Amory was no longer in the house. Indeed, some of the officers sta- 
tioned in town told me that they had seen him crossing the street just 
as they re-entered. Presently I met Colonel Newhall, and his first 
question was,— 

“ How is Vinton to-night ?” 

“Very well, apparently. Do you want to see him?” 

“ Not particularly. He is here, I believe. You might tell him that 
his sick-leave is granted. It may be welcome news to him—just now.” 

“ Naturally: as he expects to be married next month.” 

“Yes, I’m glad he got the leave—when he did,” said the colonel, 
as he turned away to speak to some friends. 

Something in his manner set me to thinking. What could he 
mean by saying that he was glad Vinton had secured his leave of ab- 
sence? Was any sudden move probable? Amory did say that it was 
current talk that their regiment was to be ordered to the frontier in 
the spring. Could it be that the order had already come? 

I went back to the box. Kitty looked eagerly around as I en- 
tered, then turned back in evident disappointment. Not a word was 
exchanged between us until the close of the act; but for two occupants 
of the loge “ The Huguenots” had lost all interest. 

It was eleven o’clock and after as we reached the lodgings on our 
return from the opera. Mars had nowhere appeared, though Kitty’s 
eyes sought him in the throng at the door-way, and, as we drew near 
the house, she looked eagerly ahead at a soldierly form in cavalry un- 
dress uniform. A corporal of the troop was lounging under the gas- 
light at the entrance. The moment he caught sight of our party he 
stepped forward and handed Vinton a letter. 
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There was nothing unusual about a letter arriving for Major Vin- 
ton—day or night. Orderlies came frequently to the old house on 
Royal Street with bulky missives for him; yet I felt a premonition 
in some inexplicable way that this was no ordinary communication. 
It was a mere note, and I thought the corporal said, “ From the lieu- 
tenant, sir.” Yet I knew it meant tidings of importance,—and so 
did others. 

Miss Summers had withdrawn her hand from Vinton’s arm as he 
took the note, and with deep anxiety in her paling face stood watching 
him as he opened and read it under the lamp. Kitty too had stepped 
forward, and, resting one little hand on the stone post at the door-way, 
gazed with equal intensity and a face that was paler yet than her 
cousin’s. Harrod and I, a little behind them, were silent witnesses. 
Presently Vinton looked up, his eyes seeking the face he loved. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“Our orders have come.” 

For an instant no one spoke. I could not take my eyes off Kitty, 
whose back was towards me, but whom I could see was struggling hard 
for composure. Pauline instinctively put forth her hand, drawing 
Kitty closer to her side. 

“Shall I read it?” asked Vinton, gently, looking at Pauline, after 
one hurried glance at Kitty. She nodded assent. 

“It is from Amory,” he said. 


“ Dear Masor,—Parker has just met me. The orders are out. 
Regiment ordered to Dakota. Our troop goes by first boat to St. Louis. 
Your leave is granted, so it does not affect you; but—I’m glad to go. 
Parker says by ‘ James Howard’ to-morrow night. 

* Yours in haste, 
“ AMORY.” 


Without a word Kitty Carrington turned from us and hurried into 
the house. 

“‘ What on earth could take the regiment to Dakota ?” asked Harrod, 
after a moment of silence. 

“The Sioux have been troublesome all along the Missouri and 
Yellowstone of late, and this is anything but unexpected. We had a 
lively campaign against the Southern Cheyennes, you remember, and 
this promises more work of the same kind, only much farther north.” 

Pauline’s eyes were filling with tears. I was plainly de trop, and 
had sense enough left to appreciate that fact at least. Promising to 
meet Vinton at headquarters in the morning, I took my departure. I 
had made up my mind, late as it was, to go and see Amory ; and, late 
as it was, I found him in earnest talk with his mother. 

“Can you spare me a moment?” I asked. “I have just heard the 
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news, and if it be true you sail to-morrow night, you will be too much 
occupied to-morrow.” 

He had come to the door to admit me, and looked reluctantly back, 
Hearing my voice, Mrs, Amory came into the hall to greet me, and 
courteously as ever she asked me to enter; but I saw the traces of tears 
on her face, and knew that their time was precious. 

“T want to have a moment’s talk with this young man, Mrs, 
Amory. I will not take him farther than the corner, and will not 
keep him longer than five minutes at the utmost. Can you spare him 
that long.” 

She smiled assent, but Mars hung back. He knew well that I 
was once again coming forward with some intervention, and his blood 
was up, his anger still aglow; but I was not to be denied. He seized 
his forage-cap and stepped out with me into the starlit night. 

“ There is no time for apologies from an old fellow like me, Amory,” 
said I, placing a hand involuntarily on his shoulder. “ Forgive me if 
I pain you, or am too intrusive. I heard what happened at the opera 
to-night. Would you be willing to tell me how she came to know 
anything about Bella Grayson ?” 

“T told Miss Carrington myself,” said Mars, rather shortly ; and his 
hands went down in his pockets, and a very set look came into his face 
as he kicked at a projecting ledge in the uneven pavement. 

“You know how I’ve grown to like you, youngster, and must know 
that I can have no other impulse or excuse in thus meddling with your 
affairs. I’m fond of her too, Frank, and have seen enough to-night— 
and before—to convince me that she would give a vast deal to unsay 
those thoughtless words. I do not excuse her conduct ; but she never 
for an instant could have dreamed of its effect, and it did not take the 
news of your order to make her repent it bitterly. I could see that 
plainly. Amory, don’t go without seeing her.” 

Mars made no reply whatever. 

“ Have you told your mother of this misunderstanding?” I asked. 

“Not exactly. I have told her—she saw I was cut. up about 
something and asked—that something had been said that was very 
hard to bear, but that I had rather not talk of it now. I was too 
much hurt.” 

“ Well. . Then I must say nothing further, my boy ; but if I may 
ask anything for the sake of the friendship I feel for you and for them, 
tell your mother the whole affair, and let her guide your action. Now, 
forgive me, and good-night. . We will meet in the morning.” 

He pressed my hand cordially enough, but still made no reply to my 
request. “Thank you, Mr. Brandon; good-night,” was all he said, 
and Mr. Brandon walked gloomily homeward. Amantium ire might 
be easy things to settle if left to the participants, but were vastly easier 
to stumble into. 
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Clear, cloudless, lovely dawned the morrow, and long before office 
hours I had breakfasted and betaken myself to headquarters. Mr. 
Parker was there, and Amory had been at the office, but Vinton had 
as yet put in no appearance. My first question was as to the probable 
time of departure of the troop, and Parker’s tidings filled me with 
hope. The quartermaster had been unable to secure transportation for 
the horses in the “ Howard.” The troops could not sail before the 
following day. Meantime, he said, there was to be a review of the 
small force in the city that very afternoon, and the general had ex- 
pressed a desire to have a look at the cavalry once more before they 
started for their new and distant sphere of duty. It was his favorite 
arm of the service, and he hated to part with them. 

By and by the general himself arrived, and Major Vinton happen- 
ing in at almost the same moment, “the chief” led the latter into his 
private office and held him there for over half an hour in conversation. 
An orderly was dispatched for Mr. Amory, who was busily occupied 
over at the stables, and that young gentleman presently made his ap- 
pearance, looking somewhat dusty and fatigued. The men were pack- 
ing for the move and getting ready for their afternoon exhibition at one 
and the same time, he explained. Then Vinton came out, called his 
subaltern to one side, and gave him some instructions in his quiet way, 
and no sooner had he finished than Amory faced about and went out 
of the room like a shot. Then for the first time I had a chance to 
speak to Vinton and ask after the ladies. 

“Very well; at least Miss Summers is, despite her natural concern 
at our sudden taking off——” 

“Why, you are not going!” I interrupted. 

“Yes,” he answered. “As far as Memphis, at least. Then I 
shall leave the troop to Amory and make for Sandbrook, whither the 
judge and the ladies will start in a few days. That is,” he concluded, 
with a smile, “unless some new freak takes Miss Kitty Carrington. 
That little lady is ready to tear her pretty hair out by the handful this 
morning. She did not come to breakfast at all, and I fancy she had 
an unusually sharp skirmish with Amory last night. By the way, I’ve 
got a note for him, and he’s gone,—gone clear to the foot of Canal 
Street, too, to look at the accommodations on one of those smaller 
steamers,—and I was enjoined to give it to him at once.” 

“Give it to me; I’ll take it,” said I, all eagerness. “What boat 
will he be looking at? Ill get there in short order.” 

“ He ought to be back here by noon,” said Vinton. “ It will take 
him not more than an hour.” 

But I was eager to see Mars myself. The note must be from Kitty, 
I argued ; and so, indeed, I knew it to be, from the dainty envelope 
and superscription when the major drew it forth. My theory was 
that I could get that note to him in less than twenty minutes, and 
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probably be the bearer of peace propositions. It was too alluring 
a prospect ; besides, I was tired of waiting around headquarters doing 
nothing. Vinton saw my eagerness, smiled, gave me his consent and 
the note, and in half an hour I was at the levee and aboard the “ Indi- 
ana.” Mars had been there and gone. So much for my officiousness, 

This time I took a cab, drove rapidly back to headquarters. 
Neither Vinton nor Amory was there. Mr. Parker said that the 
latter had galloped up not fifteen minutes after I left, reported that 
the “ Indiana” could not take sixty horses, and was off again, he knew 
not whither. Vinton had gone to the stables. Thither I followed. 

“The major has just driven off in the quartermaster’s ambulance, 
and they’re gone to look at some steamboat,” said the corporal at the 
gate. “The lieutenant’s horse is back, sir, but he’s gone away too.” 

This was a complication. It was after twelve. The review was 
to come off at three. I wanted to go down and invite the ladies to 
drive with me to see it. But how could I face Kitty Carrington with 
that undelivered note? Over to Amory’s house was the next venture. 
New despair. He and his mother had taken a street-car and gone up- 
town only a few minutes before I arrived. Now, what on earth could 
I do? 

“The lieutenant’s horse was to be sent to his quarters,” the cor- 
poral had informed me, “at quarter before three, and the lieutenant 
probably would not be back at the stables again before that time.” 

For the next hour Mr. G. S. Brandon was as miserable a man as 
the city contained. No one at headquarters could tell where Amory 
had gone. No one knew when Vinton would be back. I fumed 
and fidgeted around the office some few minutes. Neither Colonel 
Newhall nor Mr. Parker could help me out in the least. There was 
no telling where to look for Amory. Vinton might be found down 
along the levee, but what good would that do? Twice the old gen- 
eral came trudging into the aide-de-camp’s room, and looked at me 
with suspicious eyes from under his shaggy eyebrows,—my ill-con- 
cealed impatience and repeated inquiries made him irritable, or my 
undesired presence during business hours was a nuisance to him, per- 
haps ; at all events, after I had for the tenth time, probably, repeated 
my hopeless remark of wonderment as to where that young gentleman 
could have gone, just as.the general came promenading into the room 
with hands clasped behind his back and his head bent upon his breast, 
as we New Orleans people had grown accustomed to seeing or hearing 
of him, the old soldier stopped short, and, raising his head, testily 
exclaimed,— 

“Mr. Brandon, what is the matter? Does that young officer owe 
you any money ?” 

“Money, sir? No, sir!” I answered, in all haste and half indig- 
nation. “ By heavens! I wish that were the matter. The boot is on 
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the other leg, general. I owe him something more than money. A 
letter, sir,—a letter from a young lady, and I undertook to deliver it 
two hours ago.” 

April sunshine bursting through storm-cloud could not more 
quickly soften and irradiate the face of nature than that wonderful 
smile of the old general’s could lighten every lineament. Who that 
ever saw it could forget it? It beamed from the wrinkles around the 
kind old eyes. It flashed from his even teeth, it dimpled his cheeks 
into a thousand merry lights and shadows. It was sunshine itself, 
and with it all the old courtly manner instantly returned. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I beg Ais pardon, sir. God bless my soul, 
what an inexcusable blunder! A note from a young lady. That 
charming little friend of Major Vinton’s? Here, Parker, you go. 
You see if you can’t find him, sir. Bring him here, sir. Help Mr. 
Brandon any way you can, sir. God bless my soul, what a blunder!” 
And by this time we were all laughing too heartily for further words. 
My indignant and impetuous reply had virtually betrayed. the situ- 
ation. 

My cab being still at the door I decided to hurry right down to 
Royal Street, notify the ladies of the coming review, and of the fact 
that the troop would not sail until the following day, though I felt sure 
Vinton had done that, then I could return to headquarters. Mean- 
time that precious note was placed in Parker’s hands. 

Whirling across Canal Street, the cab was just turning into Royal 
when I caught sight of Miss Summers and Harrod on the banquette, 
and obedient to my shout the driver pulled up. They turned back to 
greet me. Yes, Vinton had sent word about the review and the good 
news that there was yet a day before they could sail. The colonel and 
his sister were going to attend to some business on Canal Street, and 
hurry back to meet him at the lodgings at half-past two, then they would 
ali drive up to see the review near Tivoli Circle. Would I join them? 
Amory was to command the troop, as the doctor thought Major Vinton 
not yet strong enough to ride. But where was Amory? had I seen 
him? 

All this was asked rapidly, as time was short, and almost as rapidly 
I learned that Kitty was at home, and Pauline’s eyes plainly said wait- 
ing and anxious. I decided on driving thither at once and confessing 
the enormity of my sin of omission. I would find her in their kind 
landlady’s parlor, said Miss Summers. So in I went. 

In ten minutes Kitty Carrington fluttered into the parlor where 
I was awaiting her. No need to tell that hers had been a night of 
unhappiness, a day of bitter anxiety. Her sweet face was very pale 
and wan, her eyes red with weeping. How to break my news I did not 
know. She looked wonderingly, wistfully, at the solemnity of my face, 
gave me her hand with hardly a word of greeting, and stood by the 
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table waiting for me to tell my errand, forgetful of the civility of asking 
me to be seated. 

“Miss Kitty, I am in great trouble. Nearly three hours ago I 
volunteered to hurry down to the levee with a letter that Major Vinton 
had for Mr. Amory, but Mr. Amory and I missed each other, have 
missed each other ever since. He has gone somewhere with his mother, 
and yet must be back in time for the review, but I felt certain that letter 
ought to get to him at once. Yet you know they do not sail until 
to-morrow, do you not?” 

Her head was averted, her slight form was quivering and trem- 
bling, her bosom heaving violently in the effort to control the sob that, 
despite all struggles, burst from her lips. She had been waiting for 
him all the morning. In another moment, for all answer, she had 
thrown herself upon the sofa, and was weeping in a wild passion of 
unrestrained misery. Poor little motherless Kit! and this was my 
doing. 

In vain I strove to soothe her. In vain I protested that the letter 
would soon be in his hands, that no possible harm could come from the 
delay. Nay, in my eagerness and ludicrous distress I believe I knelt 
and strove to draw her hands away from her face. Then she hurriedly 
arose, rushed to the window, and leaning her arms upon the casement, 
and bowing her pretty head upon her hands, sobbed wildly. Good 
heavens! what could such an old idiot do? I was powerless, helpless, 
wretched. 

Suddenly there came a springy step along the lower passage, a quick, 
bounding footfall on the stair, the clink of spurred heels upon the mat- 
ting in the hall, and Frank Amory, with a world of sunshine in his 
glad young face, stood at the door-way. One glance showed him where 
she stood, still weeping piteously, still blind to his presence. One 
spring took him half across the room, one second to her side. I heard 
but one quick, low-toned, almost ecstatic cry. 

“Kitty! darling! Forgive me!” 

I saw his arms enfold her. I saw her raise her head, startled, 
amazed. Saw one wondering flash of light and joy in the tear-dimmed 
eyes, but of what happened next I have no knowledge, not even con- 
jecture. For once in his life Mr. Brandon had the decency not to look, 
the sagacity to know that he was no longer needed, if indeed he ever 
had been, and the presence of mind to take himself off. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF THE WAR IN THE PYRENEAN 
PENINSULA, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO MASSENA’S CAMPAIGN IN PORTUGAL 
AND THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS: 


AFTER the capitulations of Baylen and Cintra, and the retreat of the 
French troops behind the Ebro, the situation of the French on the 
Pyrenean peninsula had become a very unfavorable one.? On this 
account Napoleon, in the fall of 1808, sent two hundred thousand of his 
best troops, under a number of prominent leaders, to Spain, and what 
was most important, personally placed himself at their head. The 
Spaniards, who, rendered over-confident in consequence of the capitula- 
tion of Baylen, had contemplated the adventurous plan of surrounding 
and capturing Napoleon with his powerful army of veterans as readily 
as they had overcome Dupont, were everywhere beaten and dispersed. 
On the 7th November they sustained a heavy reverse at the hands of 
Lefebvre at Durango; on the 11th November they were beaten by 
Victor and Lefebvre at Espinosa, and again, on the 23d of the same 
month, by Lannes at Tudela. On the 30th November occurred the 
celebrated forcing of the pass of Somasierra by the Polish Ulans of the 
Guard under Dautencourt and Krasinski, and, on the 4th December, 
Madrid was compelled to succumb to the mercy of the victor. 

In the mean time the English, to the number of thirty thousand 
under Sir John Moore, had entered Spain and, on the 21st December, 
were in the neighborhood of Sahagun. The well-laid plan of Napoleon 
to cut them off by a movement around their left flank was frustrated by 
adverse weather and bad roads. They escaped the trap, and, pursued 
by Marshal Soult, retired with loss to Coruna, where, on the 16th 
January, 1809, occurred the battle in which the brave Sir John Moore 
fell. Both sides claimed the victory. The English succeeded, at all 
events, in effecting their embarkation without too great sacrifice. 
Coruna capitulated on the 20th, and Ferrol on the 27th, January, 

1 From the Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armée und Marine. Translated from 


the German by STaniIsLaus REMAK, late first lieutenant Fifth U.S. Artillery. 
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whereby a large quantity of arms and great stores of supplies, left 
behind by the English, fell into the hands of the French. Soult there- 
upon penetrated Portugal, while Ney, after the destruction of a Spanish 
corps under La Romana (known through his remarkable flight with his 
army corps out of Jutland in August, 1808), sought to subjugate 
Galicia. In the northeast, Gouvion St. Cyr overcame the Spaniards 
on the Lobregat on the 17th December, and thereby effected the relief 
of General Duhesme in Barcelona. On the 13th January, Marshal 
Victor defeated the Spaniards at Uclas in the vicinity of Cuenza. On 
the 21st December, Saragossa was once more besieged, and the city sur- 
rendered on the 21st January, 1809, after one of the most famous 
defenses known to history, in connection with which the enduring 
bravery and skill of the victors is also entitled to the highest praise. 
Although Napoleon had already left Spain on the 24th January, 
1809, the French are accustomed to refer to this entire campaign up 
to March as la campagne de Vempéreur, and not without reason, for 
everywhere the personal and energetic supervision of the emperor him- 
self can be perceived. The capital and many important places are 
taken and secured, the Spaniards suffer a succession of reverses and 
capitulations, and the English are driven into the sea. And yet the 
success was but an incomplete and fallacious one, for the conquest of 
the Spanish people had not been attained. It can well be fancied that 
if Napoleon had not now been occupied with the war with Austria he 
might eventually, through the employment of the enormous resources 
which stood him at hand and by taking the leadership in person, have 
succeeded in the subjection of Spain, while we must not at the same 
time lose sight of the consideration that the better part of the nation 
could not be regardless of the undoubted superiority of the new govern- 
ment over that which had preceded it. It must appear to us as a sad 
fate for Spain now, that its energetic people should have been destined 
to bring to a successful termination such a gigantic contest and at such 
immense sacrifice to establish upon the throne a prince like Ferdinand 
VILI.; that this people, which then defended itself with such enthusiasm 
against the king and government which it was sought to impose upon 
it, should since that time have passed through a totally different revolu- 
tion without having had the power to attain to a fixed political and 
civil existence. To his misfortune, Napoleon did not return to Spain, 
and with his departure we observe the entire cessation for all practical 
purposes of a leadership under a single head, which was so pre- 
eminently necessary for the successful prosecution of this war. Nomi- 
nally, it is true, this leadership was in the hands of King Joseph, with 
Marshal Jourdan, later with Marshal Soult, for his major-general, but 
the many able and thorough French generals who had remained in 
Spain rendered but poor obedience to the king, and were often derelict 
in reciprocal support of one another. While Napoleon personally pre- 
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scribed the general conduct of the war, yet, as often happens in such 
cases, his commands and instructions, given at great distance, frequently 
came too late, were no longer suitable to the state of affairs, and either 
could not be carried out at all, or only partially. The illusions to 
which, despite his extraordinary shrewdness, Napoleon yielded through- 
out his career, became conspicuously observable with reference to Spain, 
and only in this manner does his remarkable neglect of this war become 
intelligible. 

While Soult entered Portugal from the north in the beginning of 
1809, Victor was to operate on the left bank of the Tajo against Lis- 
bon. On the 28th March, Victor defeated a powerful army under 
Cuesta at Medallin, a battle having been won by General Sebastiani, 
on the preceding day, over the Spaniards under Urbino, at Ciudad 
Real, in La Mancha. Victor did not follow up his victory by.a march 
upon Lisbon, nor is it likely that he would thereby have accomplished 
any tangible advantage. 

Soult, after brilliant successes over the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
stormed Oporto on the 29th March, but he also, whose corps had 
dwindled to thirteen thousand men, no doubt justly considered himself 
too weak to press farther forward, especially as the Portuguese had at 
that time received a powerful leader and organizer in the person of 
Lord Beresford. Soult now occupied a tolerably extended position, 
with Oporto for a central point, and, devoting himself especially to the 
restoration of order, became the object of accusations (which, according 
to Thiers, were by no means groundless) that he was ambitious to pos- 
sess the crown of Portugal. 

Such being the condition of affairs, the new English commander-in- 
chief, Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed at Lisbon on the 22d April with 
twenty-five thousand men, and with his advent there steps upon the 
scene the most dangerous opponent of the French. On the 2d May he 
moved forward from Leyria with sixteen thousand English and six 
thousand Portuguese, and on the 12th May, after severe fighting, 
drove Soult out of Oporto, the latter losing his entire artillery and 
being compelled to retreat into Spain. Here, however, as Wellesley 
did not pursue, Soult effected a junction with Ney. Both marshals, 
who were later joined by Mortier, now sought to hold in check the in- 
surrection in Leon, Galicia, and Asturia, in which they had only par- 
tial success. The French were more fortunate in the east, especially 
in Aragon, under General Suchet, who on the 18th June gained a 
brilliant victory at Belchite over General Blake. In Catalonia, Gen- 
eral Gouvion St. Cyr was enabled, in the beginning of June, to lay 
siege to the important fortress of Gerona, but the city defended itself 
for six months in the most valiant manner. St. Cyr, in consequence, 
fell into disgrace and was superseded by Marshal Augereau, by no 
means equal in ability to St. Cyr. While under Augereau the capitu- 
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lation of Gerona was effected on the 10th December. He was soon 
compelled to give up his command to Marshal Macdonald, who was in 
turn superseded, in April, 1810, by Suchet. During the entire time 
Duhesme maintained his position in the important city of Barcelona. 

After driving Soult out of Portugal, Wellesley had turned against 
Victor, and had effected a junction with the Spanish army under 
Cuesta, the united effective being fifty-three thousand men and one’ 
hundred guns. King Joseph increased the strength of Victor’s corps 
to forty-five thousand men. On the 27th and 28th July occurred the 
celebrated battle of Talavera la Reyna, which Wellesley won, but 
which can hardly be regarded as decisive, as he soon after drew back 
to Badajoz, while Soult from the north pressed forward against his left 
flank. In consequence of these movements the king was enabled to 
support General Sebastiani against the Spaniards under Venegas, who 
on the 11th August suffered a heavy reverse at Almonacid. <A few 
months later, in defiance of the express counsel of Wellesley, the 
Spaniards, unaided and alone, with an army of fifty-two thousand men 
better organized than before, undertook an attack against Madrid, but 
were totally defeated on the 17th November at Ocana by twenty-nine 
thousand French under Soult and Mortier, with the enormous loss of 
thirty thousand men, including twenty-six thousand prisoners. Gen- 
eral Kellermann* had also, on the 28th November, gained a signal 
victory over a Spanish corps at Abba de Tormes. 

Yet notwithstanding all the reverses of the Spaniards, the guerrilla 
warfare, under a number of prominent leaders, such as El Empacinado, 
El Marquisito, El Pastor, and especially Mina, was prosecuted with the 
greatest bitterness. Indeed, the reverses of the Spanish troops them- 
selves pre-eminently contributed to the augmentation of these bands. 
As a consequence the country of course suffered uncommonly. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the well-known German writer Ponitz, the 
maintaining of these partisan troops entailed upon Spain three times 
the expense that would have sufficed for a regular army of the same 
dimensions. On the other hand, great difficulties were thus interposed 
to the French. Communication was everywhere interrupted or very 
uncertain, even between Madrid and Bayonne. Only Aragon, under 
the intelligent and energetic leadership of Suchet, constituted relatively 
an exception. We see, then, that the result of the campaign of 1809 
was emphatically not a favorable one for the French, who in Spain 
were only masters where they held large masses of troops together, 
while the English stood unconquered on the Portuguese frontier. 

As Napoleon had vanquished Austria in the year 1809, and no 
new war was in prospect, he was readily enabled to employ all his 
means for the prosecution of the war in Spain and to take the field in 


3 Marquis of Valmy, a son of the old marshal. He became famous through 
the effect he exerted upon the battle of Marengo by his cavalry attack. 
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person. His failure to do this entailed disastrous consequences, and 
appears now almost incomprehensible. La foule de raisons adduced by 
Thiers: Napoleon’s marriage with Marie Louise in April, 1810; his 
quarrels with his brother Louis; the secret underhand negotiations with 
England, which had been entered into through Fouché (the extraor- 
dinary character of which, as they are alleged to have proposed the 
partition of Spain between Joseph and Ferdinand VII., and the erec- 
tion of the Spanish colonies as a kingdom under Louis X VIII., may 
well cause us to doubt whether they were ever seriously entertained or 
discussed), which, as well as his wonderful activity at the head of the 
government, required his presence in Paris; finally, his antipathy to 
grappling in person with the indispensable necessities of the Spanish 
war, which, unlike others in which he had engaged, could not be 
brought to an end by a few brilliant victories, as well as his confidence 
‘in the tried military skill and energy of Masséna,—all these, consider- 
ing the great importance of this war, are grounds which are hardly 
tenable, and if they be really the true ones, they show how greatly 
Napoleon was blinded and self-deceived. 

With regard to the conflicting forces, Thiers, who is certainly not 
inclined to overestimate the strength of the French, relates that Napo- 
leon, after the peace of Vienna, 14th October, 1809, had sent one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men to Spain, bringing his armies up to four 
hundred thousand men. But, as shown by the result, even this enor-. 
mous number was in no sense sufficient. After deducting a high sick- 
rate, and the innumerable detachments demanded to cope with the 
insurrection, there. remained, according to Napoleon’s own admission, 
scarcely half the number to be employed in the principal operations. 

The French had to contend with two factors on the peninsula,—on 
the one hand the insurrection, prosecuted by regular armies and guer- 
rilla bands, on the other, a small but otherwise rather formidable 
_ English army under a distinguished leader, supported by a powerful 
naval armament. It may be admitted that either of these factors alone 
would have been wanting in relative importance. The English, un- 
aided by the insurrection, had no prospect of enduring success, while the 
latter betrayed, by its division into parties and by its highly incompetent 
management, the need of an energetic head, such as the English pos- 
sessed in Wellesley. The expulsion of the French by either without 
the co-operation of the other was certainly not to be counted on. In 
their operations against the English three strategical points were of 
especial importance to the French,—Lisbon, with its great depot, the 
chief seaport of the English; Cadiz, where the latter had already 
landed two thousand men, and could readily land more; and Valencia, 
also well suitable for a landing-place, and an important middle station 
with reference to Malta and Sicily. Of these three points, Lisbon and 
Cadiz were long fruitlessly besieged by the French, and it was not 
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until January, 1812, that Valencia succumbed, after the brilliant cam- 
paign of Suchet. 

Napoleon judiciously recognized the importance, at the outstart of 
the campaign of 1810, of driving the English at Lisbon into the sea, 
To accomplish this,—to speak in general terms,—ten thousand men 
were to operate from the north and seventy thousand men from the 
centre against Lisbon. But this plan was materially modified upon 
the representations of the king and his adviser, Soult, who urgently 
recommended the employment of the seventy thousand men last named 
for an expedition to Andalusia and Cadiz. This plan also seemed to 
promise great advantage, and the fortunate issue of it, which shortly 
followed, greatly raised the king in public estimation. The catastrophe 
of Baylen was to a certain extent revenged upon the spot; with Se- 
ville the seat of the Central Junta, the actual capital of the insurrec- 
tion fell into the hands of the French ; and as to Cadiz, its importance 
had certainly not been overestimated. On the other hand, the appre- 
hensions excited by the growing rebellion in the southern provinces 
demanded a new division of the forces, although Napoleon thought that 
for this purpose forty thousand men might be spared a little later, 
leaving to be employed against Lisbon thirty thousand men, who, with 
the powerful army of the north, might well be considered a match 
for twenty-five thousand English. We shall see how fallacious these 
calculations proved to have been. 

In the beginning of January the king passed the Sierra Morena 
with three columns,—Marshal Victor to the right, General Sebastiani 
to the left, and Marshal Mortier in the centre, the latter by Baylen. 
In spite of mines and other almost insuperable obstacles, which made 
_ especially of the pass of Despena Perros‘ a veritable bugbear, the 
passes, badly defended by what remained of. the Spanish army after 
the battle of Ocana, were everywhere forced with great gallantry. On 
the 20th January the entire French army stood on the left bank of the 
Guadalquivir, from Bacza to Cordova. Instead of now advancing 
forthwith with united forces and the greatest energy upon the main 
objective, Cadiz, the army, according to Thiers, upon the advice of 
Soult,’ was again divided. 

General Sebastiani pressed forward by Jaén, Granada, to Malaga, 
and possessed himself of this important post on the 5th February. 
Mortier, in Estremadura, advanced to Badajoz and, having no siege 
artillery, unavailingly called upon this formidable fortress to surrender. 

*The most dangerous pass of the Sierra Morena. The name dates from the 
Moorish times, and signifies ‘‘ Throw down the dogs.” 

5 According to Thiers, Soult said to the king, ‘‘ Répondez-moi de Seville et 
je vous réponds de Cadiz.’”’ Thiers, the bitter opponent of Soult in the Cham- 
bers, invariably, it must be remarked, seeks to detract from the reputation of 


Soult, especially with reference to Waterloo. As to the last, Thiers is, however, 
flatly contradicted by Charras and Chesnay. 
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He finally occupied a strong position at Lerana. Victor, after an in- 
significant defense, occupied Seville. Into this city the king made an 
entry with great pomp on the 1st February, celebrated peace festivals, 
and made especial efforts to win over the populace. The Central 
Junta, many of the inhabitants of the upper classes, and the Spanish 
troops had already fled to Cadiz, which city now became the seat of the 
insurgent government. It should be remarked that the Central Junta 
was soon replaced by a regency, which called upon the entire Spanish 
cortes to assemble in Cadiz in the spring. The insurrection thus 
gained a legal status. 

Although Cadiz was not very strongly fortified, its position rendered 
it difficult of access, and it had naturally easy communication with the 
sea. In the first panic which possessed its defenders it is quite likely 
that its capture might have been effected, but the favorable moment 
had passed, and they soon regained their courage. The garrison con- 
sisted of twenty-one thousand men, regular soldiers, and included, it 
should be specially remembered, four thousand English. The regency 
also soon turned over the chief command to the English general, Sir 
James Graham. Cadiz was then unavailingly besieged by the French 
with the most praiseworthy endurance, but with totally inefficient means, 
for two and a half years, from 7th February, 1810, to 15th August, 
1812.. By the king’s command, Marshal Ney, moreover, attempted 
the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo (11th February), and General Suchet 
that of Valencia (5th March), but both failed for the same reasons as 
Mortier’s attempt upon Badajoz. 

The emperor now manifested the highest displeasure at the results 
heretofore attained by the campaign. He especially made complaints 
to his brother of weakness against the Spaniards, and of favoritism 
towards them at the expense of the French troops. The unnatural 
tendencies of the Napoleonic system are none the less conspicuous in 
Spain than elsewhere. The vassal-kings, as Louis in Holland, Joseph 
in Spain, and Murat in Naples, involuntarily became representatives 
of the interests of their respective nations. Napoleon formally de- 
prived King Joseph of the chief command of the French troops, and 
demanded as indemnity for the expenses of the war all the country to 
the north of the Ebro, which necessitated the absolute transfer of the 
control of affairs, untrammeled by the Spanish government, to the 
generals there stationed. It must be borne in mind that in the years 
1810 and 1811 the Napoleonic power had risen to its greatest eleva- 
tion. We find at this time not only the exercise of the greatest 
moral and material power, with reference to the police, the press, and 
commerce, but also the sway of absolutism in the course pursued 
towards the states composing the confederation of the Rhine, the ab- 
sorption of Holland in July, of the Canton Wallis in November, of 
Oldenburg and the Hanse towns in December, 1810. These transac- 
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tions evidence with peculiar force the climax to which despotism had 
reached in its utter disregard of justice and right. 

With reference to the campaign, Napoleon determined that Soult 
should retain the command over the army of Andalusia, should hold 
the conquered provinces in check, and should besiege Badajoz as well 
as Cadiz. Not until after the capture of the fortress of Badajoz was 
he to turn against Lisbon. The command of the northern army was 
conferred upon Marshal Masséna (22d April). He was to take the 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and then to push forward 
against Lisbon from the north. The generals in the provinces of the 
Ebro were also to reduce the many strong and important fortresses, and 
thus prepare for the march upon Valencia. Here Suchet soon received 
the supreme command. Of the three leaders he alone was fortunate. 
After a long succession of really brilliant successes, he captured Valen- 
cia on the 12th January, 1812, whereby the actual subjugation of 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia may be regarded to have been finally 
accomplished.® 

The army of Andalusia was so occupied with the insurrection and 
the siege of Cadiz that it was not until the 26th January, 1811, that 
Soult was enabled to undertake the siege of Badajoz after the capture, 
eight days before, of the neighboring town of Olivenza. On the 20th 
February the Spanish army under Mendizabal was badly defeated, and 
on the 10th March Badajoz succumbed. 

Marshal Masséna’ had in the mean time (in the beginning of May, 


6 Suchet defeated O’Donnel at Margalet on the 24th April, captured Lerida on 
the 14th May, Mequinenza on the 8th June, 1810, Tortosa on the 2d January, 1811, 
stormed San Filipe de Baloguer on the 8th January, Taragona on the 26th January, 
Mont Serrat on the 24th July, captured Oropesa on the 11th November, and Mur- 
viedro on the 26th October, 1811, having the preceding day decisively defeated the 
army under General Blake. 

7 Masséna was born at Nice 6th May, 1758. The son of poor parents, he was 
for a short time ship’s boy. In 1775 he entered the French regiment ‘‘ Royal Ital- 
ien,’’ and in 1789 was discharged as sergeant. Soon after he entered the army of 
the revolution, became general of division in December, 1793, field-marshal in 1804, 
_Duke of Rivoli in 1807, and Prince of Essling in 1809. In the fall of 1807 he had 
the misfortune to have an eye shot out by Berthier while on the chase. Masséna 
took part in all the wars of the times, and greatly distinguished himself in 1796 and 
1797 in Italy, in 1799 in Switzerland, where he defeated the Russian General Kor- 
sakow in the so-called second battle of Zirich on the 25th and 26th September (a 
most important victory, rich in results), in 1800 at the siege of Genoa, in 1809 at 
Ebelsberg on the 8d May, and at Aspern and Essling on the 21st and 22d May. 
Masséna had peculiarly the reputation of being an energetic and fortunate general. 
The soldiers called him L’enfant gaté de la victoire,—‘ The spoiled child of victory.’’ 
With Napoleon personally he stood high, and was on that account selected as com- 
mander-in-chief. Thiers maintains that Masséna accepted the command with re- 
luctance, and promised himself but poor success in the campaign. Masséna’s 
exterior produced an unfavorable impression. In the words of Thiers, ‘‘ Avec 
trop peu d’appareil, sans cette hauteur d’attitude qui impose aux hommes.” He was 
a great high-liver. ‘S’il avait la vigueur du commandement, il n’en avait pas la 
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1810) arrived at Salamanca, and at once recognized the difficulties of 
the situation and the deficiency of his means for carrying on the war. 
He had under his special command three corps,—the Sixth Corps (Ney), 
the Second Corps (Reynier), all well-tried soldiers, the Eighth Corps 
(Junot), on the other hand, consisting mostly of new formations, and 
six thousand good cavalry under General Montbriun,—in all barely 
seventy thousand men, instead of ninety thousand which had been 
promised him by the emperor. ‘These troops were all badly provided. 
They had lived from hand to mouth; there were no magazines; all 
material had to be supplied anew, and money was withal very scarce. 
However excellent the troops of Ney and Reynier were in battle, their 
discipline had undoubtedly suffered by the method in which the Span- 
ish war had necessarily been conducted. The corps commanders, espe- 
cially Ney and Junot, were rather reluctant subordinates. Both be- 
lieved they had claims to the chief command, Ney by reason of his 
personal great fame, Junot, it is true, with less show of justice, as he 
had already been tried as commander-in-chief in Portugal.2 At the 
most Masséna could not count upon more than from fifty-five to sixty 
thousand men for his march into Portugal, for at the outstart, by ex- 
press command of the emperor, he was to take two strong fortresses, in 
each of which he would have to leave garrisons. With all this there was 
a high sick-rate (in Junot’s corps nearly twenty per cent.), and the many 
detachments further impaired his strength. But were from fifty-five 
to sixty thousand men sufficient against a strong English-Portuguese 
army in a rebellious country, the nature of which everywhere offered 
the strongest positions for defense? Masséna at once developed the 
most extraordinary activity in the establishing of magazines, the crea- 
tion of a siege-train,.and in attention to all the minutiz of transportation 
and supply. The Spanish fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo and the Portu- 
guese fortress of Almeida were, moreover, each, after a brave defense 
of five weeks, compelled to capitulate by the Sixth Corps under Ney, 
the former on the 10th July, the latter on the 28th August. At Al- 
meida on the 27th August, the day before the capitulation, the principal 
magazine had exploded. An English division under General Crawford 
had been beaten there on the 24th July. No further efforts were made 
to relieve either of these fortresses by Wellington, who, with the bulk 
of his forces, was at Visen. This occasioned great bitterness among 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. As an instance of this it may be men- 













































dignité, suivi d’un entourage facheux et notamment d’une courtisane.”’ He was, 
‘moreover, pre-eminent among all French marshals for avarice, which is saying much. 
He had already been publicly reprimanded by Napoleon for his system of robbery 
and plunder in Italy in 18065. 

; 8 Junot by no means regarded as a discredit the highly honorable. capitulation 
of Cintra. Shortly before, on the 10th April, he had, moreover, captured the strong 
fortress of Astorga. 
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tioned that after the fall of Almeida the Twenty-fourth Portuguese 
Regiment to a man deserted, with all its officers, to the French. 

On the 16th September Masséna, with fifty-six thousand men and 
one hundred guns,—the utmost strength that could be made available, 
—and with rations for sixteen days, commenced his invasion of Portu- 
gal by the way of Pinhal and Calorico. Junot commanded the right 
wing, Reynier the left wing, and Ney the centre. The French found 
the country depopulated beyond all expectation and the roads wretched. 
On the 19th September Masséna reached Viseu, and now determined 
to press forward on the right bank of the Mendejo to Coimbra, to gain 
there the great highway which leads from Oporto to Lisbon. 

At Busaco, however, he found the English under Wellington in a 
strong position, blocking his progress. 

As regards the latter, they had, with the exception of a short inter- 
val after the peace of Amiens (27th March, 1802), uninterruptedly 
contended until the French revolution in its various phases and conse- 
quences, principally by the employment of their vast pecuniary resources 
and through their naval power. The insignificant land forces had 
played but an unimportant part in the first wars. In the year 1808, 
indeed, an English army had delivered Portugal from the French, but 
the undertaking had come to an unfortunate end with the embarkation 
at Coruna. 

In the year 1809 two land expeditions were equipped towards the 
support of Austria. The larger, forty thousand men under Lord Chat- 
ham, who did but little honor to his illustrious name, was intended to 
operate against Holland, and landed in July on the isle of Walcheren. 
The English had placed great hopes in this expedition, which proved, 
however, a total failure, and ended in a truly lamentable manner. 
Decimated by the climate, the English were compelled, in December, 
to betake themselves again to their vessels, without having accomplished 
more than the fruitless capture of the little fort of Vlieszingen (26th 
August). The other expedition, as already mentioned, had the second 
time delivered Portugal and beaten the French at Talavera. It was 
commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, who later, as Duke of Welling- 
ton, attained such renown. This title was conferred upon him in 
England after the battle of Talavera.’ 


9 Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
of Vittoria, Prince of Waterloo, Marquis of Duero and of Torres Vedras, Count 
of Vimeira, and Viscount of Talavera, was born 6th May, 1769, at Dungan Castle, 
Ireland, the fifth son of a noble Englishman, the Count of Mornington. Educated 
at the military school of Angers, France, he became ensign in 1787, by purchase 
lieutenant-colonel in 1798, in the Dutch war colonel in 1795, major-general in 1808, 
lieutenant-general in 1807, and after the battle of Vittoria, in 1813, field-marshal. 
In 1797 he went to India, where he remained eight years and laid the first founda- 
tions of the fame which he later acquired. He especially distinguished himself 
there in the war with Tippoo Saib, notably at the storming of Seringapatam, 3d 
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Wellington after this battle had retired to Badajoz, and, after the 
entry of the French into Andalusia, had even retreated across the Por- 
tuguese frontier. This long inactivity has been much censured, and 
at first sight seems incomprehensible. The true reason is no doubt to be 
found in the want of understanding and co-operation with the Span- 
iards. From the beginning the English had complained of bad man- 
agement. The easy-going Spaniards thought these complaints ground- 
less and laughable. John Bull was certainly not a very amiable guest, 
and the Spaniards further counted him a heretic. The Spanish gen- 
erals, none too much in unison with one another, regarded a subordina- 
tion to Wellington as in the highest degree distasteful, although the 
latter had been appointed captain-general of all the Spanish forces, 
At Talavera they had rendered poor support. After this battle, owing 
to the premature retreat of Cuesta, the wounded English fell into the 
hands of the French. This created great bitterness, and it has even 
been sought to make this an explanation for the massacre perpetrated 
by the English at the storming of Badajoz (5th April, 1812). The 
Spaniards, moreover, against the counsel of Wellington, gave battle 
at Ocana, and in consequence suffered a terrible reverse. Thus it is 


May, 1799 (where Tippoo fell), and in the engagements with the Mahrattis from 1801- 
1803. In 1807 he commanded the land forces sent against Copenhagen, and in 1808 
a division in Portugal. Owing to the capitulation of Cintra, to which he had been 
a signatory, he was court-martialed but acquitted. Conspicuous among the noted 
acts with which his name is associated are the brilliant victories of Salamanca on 
the 21st July, 1812, and of Vittoria on the 21st June, 1813. 

A sort of hero-worship similar to that entertained by the French towards Napo- 
leon is indulged by the English with reference to Wellington, if with vastly less 
justification. Undoubtedly, Wellington possessed great qualities as a leader and an 
imperturbable equanimity in danger, an extraordinarily sharp eye for tactical rela- 
tions, especially to detect every point of exposure of the enemy, and an uncommon 
pertinacity in the carrying out of his strategical plans, in which he was at all times 
guided by high political considerations. On the other hand, through his method- 
ical slowness and caution many excellent tactical advantages were either wholly or 
partially neglected, and when we view his cold indifference we are not surprised 
that on emergency he utterly lacked the moral power to electrify the masses. He 
never succeeded in bringing his Peninsular allies to the point of implicit confidence 
in his leadership. And yet for this war he was certainly the proper man, and con- 
tributed most to the expulsion of the French. As to the war of 1815, this is more 
calculated to impair the reputation of Wellington as a strategist than to add to it; 
for in Flanders the obstacles to rapid movements which existed in Spain were not 
to be contended with, and the many negligences in the war of 1815 which are to be 
exclusively attributed to the English commander strike us most forcibly, quite 
independently of the consideration that in his character as representative of the 
egotistical English political ideas he must be regarded as having been to a certain 
extent trammeled. His character, always praised by the English as having been re- 
markably straightforward and honorable, has been in later times the object of con- 
siderable animadversion. His conduct towards his Prussian companions in arms, 
both before and after the battle of Waterloo, is certainly open to the severest criti- 
cism, and his report upon the battle cannot be regarded as either generous or im- 
partial. 
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not to be wondered at that the English commander placed no confidence 
in the official Spanish conduct of the war, and looked no more than in 
a general sort of way for support through the insurrection of the 
Spanish people. 

Wellington was, however, influenced by the political state of Eu- 
rope and by English policy in the adoption of his system, under no 
circumstances to enter upon any undertaking the success of which 
could be regarded as in the least degree doubtful. He carried out this 
system with determined tenacity, and finally attained the most brilliant 
results. 

In England much discouragement was felt after the peace of Vienna 
and the unfortunate Walcheren expedition. The enormous expenses 
of war and the cessation of commerce also produced a decided impres- 
sion. Then came Napoleon’s marriage with the Austrian princess, the 
absorption of Holland, etc. The opposition, favorable to peace, became 
clamorous. The sympathies of the Prince of Wales also tended in that 
direction, and there was every probability that his father, George IIL., 
whose mind was affected, would soon have to be relieved of the cares of 
the kingly office. In the following year the prince actually became 
regent. The Tory ministry, whose chief support was Wellington’s oldest 
brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, thus maintained itself only with the 
greatest difficulty, and the secret negotiations with France, before re- 
ferred to, were broken off. But the English ministry and people were 
forced to admit that all hope rested with the army in Portugal, and that 
Napoleon could now employ against this all his enormous power under 
his personal unequaled leadership. 

All these reasons early induced Wellington to establish a secure 
asylum for his troops in Portugal. 

Thus there came into existence the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras, which had been commenced as early as October, 1809. 

Rigel is of opinion, no doubt with truth, that in all modern history 
there has never been a stronger fortification, nor a fortified camp of 
such vast dimensions, embracing some seven hundred and seventy-five 
square miles. It might also be added that up to that time intrench- 
ments had never exerted so far-reaching and decisive an influence. The 
idea was not a new one. As early as the year 1799 a French engineer, 
named Vincent, had prepared a plan. This formed the basis of Wel- 
lington’s intrenchments, extended in a colossal manner. Lisbon, it will 
be remembered, lies at the point of the peninsula formed by the Tajo 
(the Portuguese call the river ‘‘ Tejo”) with the sea. The aim was, by 
intrenchments, to convert this peninsula—a highly difficult, moun- 
tainous region, traversed by but few narrow roads—into an enormous 
citadel impregnable to the French, and to intrust to it the hope of 
successfully withstanding the preponderance of power of Napoleon on 
the continent. Her absolute mastership at sea, with the expenditure 
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of such vast sums of money as England alone could make available, 
contributed abundance of supplies. Even forage, hydraulically com- 
pressed, came from England. A powerful transport-fleet secured the 
embarkation of the troops in case of utmost need, and a turning of the 
position, in view of the breadth of the Tajo at its mouth and the naval 
power of the English, appeared impossible. 

The intrenchments consisted of three lines, of which the outer two 
completely cut-off the peninsula. The outermost line extended from 
Aljandra on the Tajo by Torres Vedras to the north of the little river 
Zezandra (Thiers says “ Zizambre”), as far as the sea. It was distant 
from Lisbon from twenty-five to thirty miles, extended in a direct line 
twenty-five miles, and in actual length of parapet some thirty-five 
miles, and consisted of seventy works, with three hundred and nine- 
teen guns and a garrison of nineteen thousand men. The second and 
stronger line extended from Quiniilla (southward towards the mouth 
of the Tajo) to the entrance of the creek Lorenzo into the sea, was 
distant from Lisbon from fifteen to twenty miles, was twenty miles 
long, and contained sixty-nine works with two hundred and twenty 
guns and a garrison of fifteen thousand five hundred men. The third 
line consisted of thirteen works with ninety-four guns and a garrison 
of five thousand four hundred men, mostly English marines. It was 
ten thousand feet long, supported by two old forts,—San Julian and 
Majas,—formed on the coast a ring open towards the sea, and was in- 
tended to cover the embarkation of the troops. It was very properly 
laid out some five miles distant from Lisbon, Wellington desiring to 
be independent of the populous capital should this extreme necessity 
arise. On the left bank of the Tajo only some insignificant works 
were erected, notably, a reserve place of embarkation for a division at 
Setubal. On the right bank the works were everywhere suited to the 
favorable nature of the ground ; were of the greatest diversity in point 
of size and extent; were in part closed, in part open; many mounted 
fifty guns, others but six; in a few the thickness at the breast-height 
was but six to eight feet, while some were revetted with the strongest 
masonry ; the ditches were at least fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep. 
In the outermost line, at the most accessible point, Mount Acrasso, 
forming a natural obstacle to the approach to the sea and the Tajo, a 
powerful citadel had been built, the capture of which would have ne- 
cessitated a regular siege. The second line, as already remarked, was 
still stronger than the first; and here, also, the most accessible point, 
the pass of Buccellas, had been most powerfully fortified. 

All these works had suitable communications, so that reinforce- 
ments could readily be dispatched wherever needed. At all important 
points places of arms had been provided, and the English naval signals 
constituted a great practical advantage. Permanent garrisons were 
established, consisting principally of Portuguese, partly even of militia, 
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leaving the best troops of the line available for every emergency. Al- 
though these lines were not all in a state of completion upon the ar- 
rival of the French, work upon them was continued without interrup- 
tion, and the nature of the ground, excavations, inundations, and 
obstacles of every kind contributed to render them wellnigh im- 
pregnable. The position of the enemy, especially from Mount Acrasso, 
was everywhere exposed, and demonstrations from that quarter were 
attended, on that account, with almost insuperable difficulty, while 
the movements of the garrisons remained concealed. With all this, 
Wellington had ordered a general devastation of the country. This, 
however, was only partially carried out by the inhabitants; otherwise 
the French certainly would not have been able to maintain themselves 
in Portugal as long as they did. 

Thus these remarkable fortifications seemed fully to satisfy their 
purpose, especially as there was at hand an abundant force for their 
defense. Wellington’s effective, the allegations of the English to the 
contrary notwithstanding, was numerically considerably superior to 
that of the French. It consisted at the outstart of twenty-five thou- 
sand English and thirty thousand Portuguese (the latter, in part, com- 
manded by English officers, and single regiments being distributed to 
the various English brigades), and twenty-two thousand Portuguese 
militia. These were later reinforced by eight thousand Spaniards 
under La Romana (he died at Lisbon on the 18th January, 1811), various 
important additions and new formations, so that a respectable German 
author names the entire effective within the lines in November, 1810, 
as one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty thousand men, 
more than half composed of troops of the line. As regards the value 
of these troops, the English—the flower of the army—were troups of 
the line, possessing the well-known qualities of the English soldier: 
energy in attack, sang-froid, and determined endurance in defense. 
They were, however, a little too heavy and unwieldy, and too depen- 
dent upon the commissariat. With them are included the troops of 
the legion, who, though not equaling the remainder in the qualities 
referred to, were superior in point of sobriety and nobility. The 
Portuguese were also quite good soldiers. Under the leadership of 
a renowned German warrior, the Count of Lippe-Schamburg,” they 
had already demonstrated, some fifty years before, that they could 
readily be developed into a capital force. Moderate in their physical 
requirements, inured to hardships, they were pre-eminently excellent 
on the march. Finally, the militia was very well adapted to its em- 


10 Born in London, 1728; an excellent artillery general in the Seven Years’ 
‘War under Ferdinand v. Braunschweig. He was called by Pombal, in 1762, to 
organize the Portuguese troops and lead them against the Spaniards. Later he 
founded the celebrated Academy fur Officers, one of whose scholars was Scharnhorst 


{Wilhelmstein). 
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ployment behind the intrenchments. A highly remarkable circum- 
stance ought also to be mentioned,—one which seems almost incredible, 
but which is unanimously confirmed by all sources,—namely, that 
Masséna knew nothing of the existence of the lines until he stood 
before them. 

Impetuously attacking the English who advanced to meet him at 
Busaco, on the 27th September, Masséna was nevertheless compelled 
to draw back with a Joss of six thousand men, and it almost seemed as 
if his advance must come to an end then and there. Fortunately, 
General Montbriun found a poor mountain road, which turned the 
position of Busaco to the right, and led by Bojalva to Coimbra. By 
some unaccountable oversight Wellington, who was certainly well 
acquainted with the ground, had omitted to garrison or to observe this 
road, by which Masséna forced his way to Coimbra, reaching it on the 
29th September, and finding considerable supplies. Wellington then 
retired behind the lines, having been pursued by Masséna by the way 
of Pombal and Leyria. Masséna unhesitatingly believed that the 
English would take to their vessels at Lisbon; nor did he recognize 
his great error until, from Alemquer, he for the first time beheld the 
formidable intrenchments. Careful reconnoissances seem to have 
brought him the conviction that his force was insufficient to overpower 
the position of his adversary. He never made a regular attack. 

A sort of truce between the principal armies now set in, while, on 
the other hand, in the rear of the French, the guerrilla warfare, under 
the English commanders Wilson and Trent and the Portuguese Sil- 
veira, was prosecuted with great vigor. It then became necessary to 
relieve several thousand Frenchmen, who had been left behind at 
Coimbra, and finally all communication with Spain, not to speak of 
France, was so absolutely cut off that Masséna remained withont 
advices for months. 

He had placed his three corps as close to the lines and as well eov- 
ered as possible, and had also thrown up strong intrenchments. Yet 
his right wing (Junot), opposite to Torres Vedras, was much exposed, 
and necessarily remained passive, especially as Wellington, for some 
unaccountable reason, neglected to attack. The French, on their part, 
made the most strenuous efforts to secure supplies. This led to a system 
of robbery, whereby the country suffered immensely. In the middle 
of November, however, Masséna, through absolute want of subsistence, 
was forced to take up a position farther back, behind the Rio Major, by 
Santaram, Thomar, and Leyria, with headquarters at Torres Novas. 
Wellington did not press forward very energetically, though he seems 
to have thought that the French were about to evacuate Portugal. As 
soon as he observed that they again came to a stand, and that they cov- 
ered their positions by intrenchments, he held aloof from every further 
attack. He allowed his troops to rewire in part behind the lines, and 
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in part to move into cantonments on the two banks of the Tajo. Of 
course, with the naval resources of the English, communication between 
the two banks was not very difficult. The English headquarters were 
at Cartaxo. 

On the 10th November, Masséna had sent General Fay, a very 
shrewd and able officer, to Paris, to enlighten the emperor as to the 
hopeless situation of the army, and to demand the reinforcements 
which were so imperatively necessary. Fay was certainly the right 
man for this purpose. Personally much liked by Napoleon, he pos- 
sessed tact and the gift of eloquence to a high degree. But no practi- 
cal advantage came from this mission. Thiers, always quick to praise 
Napoleon, explains that on the one hand the emperor had enter- 
tained illusions with regard to this war, and, on the other, that he 
was then already so much occupied with his plans against Russia as to 
postpone to these all other considerations. As formerly remarked, it 
was the time when the fame and power of the imperator had reached 
its highest point. The pertinence of his own reflection, that “ his 
destiny must be fulfilled,” to which he had given expression in referring 
to Russia, commences at this time to strike us with especial force. At 
the very time when Napoleon, upon his advance, made the first notable 
halt (at Wilna), Wellington gained the brilliant victory of Salamanca 
(21st July, 1812). As, after the dreadful catastrophe which had fallen 
upon the conqueror like an unparalleled judgment of God, it became 
necessary to withdraw the best troops from Spain, Wellington gained, 
almost on the French frontier, the far more brilliant and important 
victory of Vittoria (21st June, 1813), and at the same time Austria 
joined the coalition. 

Fay returned to Masséna on the 2d February, 1811, and really 
brought only promises of reinforcements and orders as to the support 
of Soult,—mere directions, which either could not be carried out at all 
or only to the smallest extent. And this, when the starved-out and 
desperate army had indulged hopes of a formidable reinforcement, 
and above all that the emperor himself would come. 

His only considerable reinforcement, some nine to ten thousand 
men under General Drouet d’Erlon, Masséna had received in the 
beginning of January, 1811. A short time before, Gardonne’s divis- 
ion, amply supplied with provisions and ammunition, had approached 
the French to within four hours’ march, but for some unaccountable 
reason had turned back,—a tolerably good illustration of the want 
of a leadership under a single head. Even General Erlon, who com- 
manded the Ninth Corps, was by no means under the supreme com- 
mand of Masséna. He was only to establish communication with 
Masséna, who thereafter retained him only with the greatest difficulty. 
Erlon’s other division, under General Claparéde, after having won great 
successes over the guerrillas, had been compelled by orders to return to 
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Celorico. Masséna received successively a number of small reinforce- 
ments, in all barely six thousand men. 

A complete truce between the principal armies had again supervened 
at the close of November, but the continually increasing want of sup- 
plies necessitated the greatest efforts on the part of the French. The 
wonderful energy and skill of General Eble" enabled him, with material 
procured on the spot under great difficulties, not only to throw two 
bridges over the Zezera, enabling the French to possess themselves of 
and to maintain themselves at the important place of Punjete, but also 
to prepare two bridge-trains for the Tajo. It is true these were put to 
no use; the undertaking appeared too hazardous to Masséna, in view 
of the breadth of the stream and the presence of the powerful enemy. 
Nor would the successful crossing have led to tangible benefit, except, 
perhaps, in the matter of supplies, or in the event of an advance on 
the part of Soult.. On the other hand, it is not so clear why the French 
made no effort to capture the not very strongly fortified Abrantes, on 
the right bank of the Tajo. The only reason why this was not done 
is stated to have been the want of ammunition, and the necessity for 
the strictest economy in this regard. But, considering the importance 
of the object, this explanation is barely tenable. Abrantes lay in rear 
of the French position, had a good bridge over the Tajo, and was the 
most convenient place of crossing for the enemy. With a little greater 
activity displayed from the direction of Abrantes, this spot might have 
become exceedingly dangerous to the French. 

At the commencement of March the suffering and want in Mas- 
séna’s army had become unendurable in an extreme degree. Then 
came news that the English had received important accessions to their 
strength from Malta and Sicily. All signs were at hand that Wellington 
would at last proceed to an attack in earnest. 

Masséna no doubt justly believed himself too weak, in his extended 
position, with his troops decimated by hunger and disease, to sustain 
such an attack. He had no word from Soult. Thus, on the 5th March, 
he commenced the retreat towards Spain. With regard to this retreat, 
it need only be mentioned here that, on the 5th April, the French 
reached the Portuguese frontier with the not relatively great loss of 
five to six thousand men, and without leaving behind a single gun. 
Marshal Ney” led the rear-guard in the most valiant manner. 

Here it must be again observed that Wellington’s excess of caution 
prevented his vigorously taking advantage of the retreat of the French. 
The pursuit was carried no farther than the frontier, under the some- 





1 The famed builder of the bridges of the Beresina was born 1755, became 
captain of artillery in 1790, minister of war in Westphalia in 1807, and inspector- 
general of artillery in 1812. He died at Kénigsberg, 2d January, 1813. 

12 Shortly afterwards, however, Ney had a misunderstanding with Masséna, 


who on that account sent him away from the army. 
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what singular-sounding pretense of want of provisions on the part of 
the allied army. 

Thus Masséna’s troops were early enabled to recuperate. Newly 
provided and strengthened by the accession of two thousand artillery 
and cavalry of the Guard, they soon reached a condition calculated to 
inspire respect. In the beginning of May Masséna, with thirty-eight 
thousand men, made the attempt to relieve, or at least to revictual, the 
fortress of Almeida. Wellington opposed him with a superior force 
(of troops of the line alone some forty-five thousand men) in the posi- 
tion of Fuentes de Onoro, strong both by nature and art. After the 
heavy assaults of the French on the 3d and 5th May had been repulsed, | 
Masséna relinquished his undertaking. Until the 10th May he re- 
mained before the English position, and then retired upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Before that he had, however, sent an order to General Bren- 
nier, commandant of Almeida, to blow up the works. A brave soldier, 
André Tillier, of the 6th Regiment of Chasseurs, brought the order, 
despite every obstacle, into the fortress, and Brennier carried it out on 
the night of the 10th to 11th May. He then successfully cut his way 
out with the garrison. 

A few days later Masséna, now fallen into disgrace through his 
reverses, quitted the army, and was replaced by Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa. Rigel relates that Masséna is said to have carried 
off from Portugal the sum of eight hundred thousand piastres, the 
result of unheard-of exactions. It must be confessed that these accu- 
sations, if well founded, cannot fail seriously to detract from our 
estimate of this leader.” 

In conclusion, let us make a few observations upon the contention 
about the lines of Torres Vedras. Wellington’s methods were crowned 
with success, and are certainly, in many respects, especially from a po- 
litical stand-point, worthy of admiration. In this connection his deep 
penetration, his uncommon perseverance, appear in the strongest light. 
Yet it may not improperly be urged that he offered only a passive 
opposition. A decisive result was thus greatly retarded, and the appall- 
ing suffering of the country inordinately prolonged. Involuntarily 
the question suggests itself, whether Wellington, with the means at his 
disposal, might not have been enabled to inflict a catastrophe upon the 
French before his lines. And if that were possible, was he justified in 
hesitating to make the attempt? What security had he that Soult 
would not move to their ‘support, or, indeed, that the formidable re- 
inforcement which was certainly expected by the French, with the 
emperor in person in command, would not come? In such an event- 


18 After this Masséna was given no command commensurate with his rank and 
fame. The 8th Military Division (Mediterranean) cannot be so considered. This 
he also kept under the Restoration. He took no part during the Hundred Days. 
He died 4th April, 1817. 
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uality, was it not of the utmost importance that Masséna’s army 
should first be beaten, if not annihilated? Would it not seem that 
every possible injury at least should have been done to that army? 
On the other hand, this passive resistance of Wellington appears to 
demonstrate the respect in which Masséna and his forces were held. 

As regards the total failure of the French expedition, the cause is 
no doubt to be found in the fact that in the estimates of means for 
carrying on the war the lines of Torres Vedras, whose existence was 
not known, were left entirely out of consideration. Under any cir- 
cumstances one hundred and forty thousand men were insufficient for 
the conquest of the southern provinces, with Lisbon and Cadiz. It had 
been better to confine the operations and limit them to a definitive 
object, of, which Lisbon with the English was of the utmost impor- 
tance. The miserable support rendered to Masséna is explained by the 
want of an individual leadership, which has been so often commented 
upon. Out of the Gardonne division, out of the corps of Drouet, out 
of the Guards, who stood almost inactive at Burgos, and out of the 
detachments which were continually being sent forward into Spain, it 
would certainly have been possible to form a compact force of from 
fifty to sixty thousand men. It must be admitted that even then it is 
- much to be doubted if a decisive result could have been attained, and 

especially if the disadvantage in respect to the dearth of supplies and 
the limited means of communication were, under any circumstances, 
to be overcome. . The possession of the other bank of the Tajo, where 
ample supplies were yet to be found, would certainly have been an 
indispensable preliminary to success. 

Let us now turn to the question, What could Masséna accomplish 
with the means at his command?. Rigel is of opinion that the lines, 
considering their great extent, might have been forced if Masséna had 
at once employed for this purpose ten thousand picked men of Ney’s 
corps. But it is exceedingly doubtful if success could have followed 
this plan when we reflect upon the strength of the position ; that de- 
monstrations and surprises were scarcely possible, the French position 
being everywhere in view; and finally upon the thoroughness and ex- 
cellence of the English troops, certainly not inferior to the French in 
fighting capacity. And witi his effective combatant force, already so 
greatly réduced, would Masséna have been justified in this employment 
of ten thousand of his best troops towards the accomplishment of an 
object the event of which must have appeared to him so exceedingly 
doubtful ? 

Thiers, who in general defends Masséna against many unjust accu- 
sations, blames him for not having crossed the Tajoat Punjete. Inde- 
pendently of the danger and difficulty of the undertaking and the ne- 
cessity for a serious division of his weakened army, this, as formerly 
remarked, could have been subservient to no purpose, save in the matter 
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of supplies. An attack upon Lisbon from this side must have appeared 
purely chimerical to the practiced eye of Masséna. 

This brings us to another question: Could the timely appearance 
of Soult have effected a decision? This must be unequivocally an- 
swered in the negative. Even supposing Soult, according to the idea 
of Napoleon, to have joined Masséna at the timely moment with thirty 
thousand men, he was absolutely in want of the means for a direct 
attack upon Lisbon. At the most, he could only have bombarded a 
portion of the city. Of course this would have been quite annoying 
to Wellington, yet the character of the latter gives no color to the in- 
ference that this would have induced him to effect his embarkation. 
At all times, the possession of the lines of Torres Vedras could alone 
decide the conflict. If Masséna were powerless to capture these lines, 
nothing certainly remained for him to do but what he actually did,— 
to maintain his position with the greatest endurance, perseverance, and 
determination, and thus to hold in check a numerous army and a leader 
of the first rank, such as Wellington was. That he accomplished this 
during five months, despite the extreme need, despite the murmurings 
of his starved-out soldiers, and despite the opposition of his generals, 
is truly remarkable, and certainly did not merit the displeasure of the 
emperor. No matter how unfavorably the repulsive elements of 
avarice and slovenliness in Masséna’s character may strike us, his ex- 
cellent qualities as a leader of armies are worthy of the highest recog- 
nition. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN | 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 487, vol. ix.) 
CHAPTER XXII. 


ABOUT MATTERS AND THINGS IN GENERAL—AN IRRUPTION OF 
TERMITES—MR. SHACKLEBAGS GETS SOMETHING IN HIS EYES 
AND A BLOWING UP—CAN’T GO ON SHORE TILL THE MAIN- 
MAST GOES—THE CAPTAIN GETS OUTWITTED BY TWENTY-FOUR 
MIDSHIPMEN. 


I pip not set out with the intention of writing a description of Naples 
and its environs, nor is it my intention to do so now, but I would have 
the reader to think that I was not indifferent to the many works of art 
for which Naples is celebrated, and that I appreciated the beauties of 
nature which attract the eye, let it look where it may ; suffice it to say 
that I followed the routine laid down in the best received guide-books, 
and “did up” everything after the most approved fashion. Were I so 
disposed, I could discourse most learnedly about these matters, but that 
intelligent chaplain, Mr. Spicy, is coming out with a book, and I have 
no desire to forestall him. 

I must refer those persons who take any interest in the matter to 
the letters I wrote my respected grandfather about that time; he was 
kind enough to be pleased with them, and, indeed, paid me the compli- 
ment of showing them to those persons who took any interest in my 
welfare. 

A glowing description of the famous Punchinello from my pen 
also appeared in the Babylon Tittle-Tattle,a paper of considerable repu- 
tation and some circulation. Its rival, the Independent Sneak, severely 
criticised my composition, and was somewhat indignant at my grand- 
father for permitting such a silly article to appear in the Tittle- Tattle ; 
but the animadversions of Mr. Squint, the editor of the Independent 
Sneak, were dictated by unworthy feelings. He did not hesitate to say 
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that the Tittle-Tattle could only boast of a circulation of one hundred 
sheets per day, when it was well known that the Tittle-Tattle was de- 
cidedly the best paper of the two; it possessed one of the best corps of 
foreign correspondents in the Union, among whom the editor did me 
the honor to rank me as a shining light. 

Had I felt so disposed, I might have made a very interesting work 
on matters and things in general appertaining to the kingdom of Naples, 
the most interesting of which would have been the study of the moral 
and physical condition of the lazzaroni, their liberal sentiments with 
regard to things that don’t belong to them, and their capacity for 
forming a government of their own on the model of our own glorious 
republic. 

At one time I thought of writing a novel (in the style of the “ Last 
Days of Pompeii’), and proposed to lay the scenes in the “ Grotto del 
Caue,” or the “ Sibyl’s Cave,” but on consideration I gave it up. These 
things are overdone nowadays, and no one cares about reading a novel 
unless it contains something very spicy. All the twaddle about “ hearts 
and feelings,” “concealment like a worm,” ete., don’t go down with a 
go-ahead country like ours; they have no time for sentiment, nor any 
desire to cry, and novels, they say, only burn out candles and bring on 
the dyspepsia. One reason (I said to myself) why I didn’t write on the 
above subject, was that I saw the pages of a work, written by a brother 
officer of mine, pasted inside of a trunk that was for sale on Broadway, 
and my attention was drawn to it by the author himself, who was very 
unwisely leaning over and reading his own productions, heedless of the 
boy who was bellowing in his ear, “ Do you want to buy, sir?” Taking 
everything into consideration, I think I was sensible in sticking to the 
narrative of my own adventures, and, as the Italians say, “ Ognum faccia 
il suo mestiero é farrallo dadovero,” which is a good proverb ; but far 
more to the point is that wherein they say, “ Chi lava la testa dell assino, 
butta il tempo é la lisciva.” I take it for granted my readers understand 
Italian or I would not quote it. 

Of all the foreign ships that visit Naples, and indeed all the ports 
in the Mediterranean, none are so overrun with visitors as the ships of 
the United States ; the English and French, as a general rule, are very 
exclusive, though some of the English commanders throw their ships 
open to visitorsas we do. John Bull generally comes to Naples to settle 
some matter in dispute between him and the somewhat tricky old king 
who has figured in these pages, and our good progenitor generally brings 
his Majesty to a proper state of reflection by anchoring two or three 
ships of the line in front of the palace stairs (on the water side), with a 
polite intimation of a Paixhan shell for breakfast, or a hot shot at night 
as a warming-pan. Need it be said that his Majesty generally finds it 
convenient to apologize. While negotiations are going on ships are not 
likely to be troubled with visitors, and John Bull escapes many of the 
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annoyances that Brother Jonathan is subjected to, and is not pestered to 
death by people of all classes. 

I say pestered (knowing that this will not likely be translated into 
the Italian, like Mrs. “ Beecher’s toe” was, and that no Italian lady will 
ever feel indignant as she reads it), for of all the pests in the world the 
greatest is a crowd of Neapolitans on board of a ship. If they come by 
the hundreds even, or at stated hours, there might be some toleration, 
and I can compare them to nothing else but an irruption of the termites, 
Jittle white ants that suddenly make their appearance among the West 
India Islands, overrunning and destroying everything they come in 
contact with. If anything, they are more desirable friends than the 
Neapolitans, as they clean up everything over which they pass, and 
have been known to leave nothing but the clean-picked bones of a sick 
person who was caught in bed ; the Neapolitans, on the contrary, stick 
daggers into the heart of an old first lieutenant by littering the decks, 
smuggling grog to the sailors, and leaving a smell of garlic sufficient 
to knock down an albatross on the wing. 

I have seen as many as ten thousand on board during the course of 
twenty-four hours, poking their inquisitive noses into every hole and 
corner of the ship, and taking liberties with us plain republicans that 
they would not venture on on board of a European vessel of war. 
There the crown, that symbol of “ might makes right,” stares them in 
the face on their first entrance to the quarter-deck, and the sight of it 
exercises so wholesome an influence they don’t seem to forget where 
they are. 

With us, however, there is no spot so sacred but they will intrude; 
the captain gives up his cabin, while the steward locks up his silver 
spoons; the lieutenants, if they would be private, retire to their: hot 
little state-rooms and suffocate over a candle, while the midshipmen, 
who live (as it is styled) “in the country,” are driven away from their 
shady retreats and sequestered groves to the open road, where they are 
hustled about by fat old women and sleek-looking friars, or grim-look- 
ing schoolmasters with a score of equally grim-looking scholars at 
their heels. 

I well remember, the day after our arrival, when we sat down to 
dine at the usual hour of twelve, our dinner that day consisted of “salt 
horse” and bean soup and a famous dish of macaroni, got up in Scant- 
ling’s vest style,—the side dishes it will be unnecessary to allude to; 
suffice it that we were doing ample justice to the fare before us, and 
even Mr. O’Classics pronounced the “ pae soap” to be the best he had 
ever eaten, and was stowing it away as if he was bound on the tour of 
Europe with the expectation of being back by sunset. 

Crowds began to flock in from the berth-deck, where they had been 
witnessing the surprising efforts of Jack to stow away the good things 
provided for him by his good old “ Uncle Sam”; and one old lady 
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carried, wrapped up in her cotton handkerchief, a huge hunk of duff 
(sufficient to swamp a yawl-boat), presented to her by some benevolent 
sailors, who thought, perhaps, that she required ballast to keep her in 
trim ; another held a piece of salt beef wrapped up in brown paper, 
and one or two little fellows were trying to break their teeth on some 
huge biscuit that had been furnished them gratis from the bread-bags, 

“A’ queste sono gli uffiozali,” said the first-mentioned old lady, 
*‘ mangiano macarone.” 

“TE curioso davvero,” said an old fellow, leaning over the table, 
and with an eye-glass looking into the soup-tureen. 

“Mamma,” said one of the little fellows, “ mangiano manteca gli 
uffiziali ?” 

“Manteca,” said the old lady, “mangiano tutte le cose che son 
buone; queste Americani son richi come principi, ce molto oro in 
Anierica, sono bravo gente, tanto polito. Mangia macarone, eccellenza?” 
she said, addressing O’Classics. 

“ Faix, no, marm; there’s nothing mangy about it, at all,—it’s pae 
soap,” said the teacher, “and devilish good at that. Wan’t you thrya 
few, marm?” And with that he handed her, in gallant style, a plateful 
and a spoon, and the old lady fell to with an appetite that would have 
done credit to a quarryman. 

“© Giacomo,” she said, looking at the old fellow, “gusta de 
questa ; @ veramento saporoso, veramento ste Americane sono milordi, 
I Francesi e gli Inglesi non han zoppa come este.” The old fellow took 
a mouthful, and, shaking his head approvingly, said, “ Esta gente sono 
bravo davvero, e mangiano roba buena.” 

“ Mamma,” said the little fellows, “darrime un pochetino.” 

“Sst, sst, sta sodo quaglione non vedi che esta roba e per i uffiziali, 
solamente, e como son polito?” said the old lady, swallowing spoonful 
after spoonful, while her dear Giacomo was putting down two to her 
one. 

“Ah,” said O’Classics, “the lazy roony don’t ’av’ such soap as 
that iviry day, auld leddy, I’ll bet sexpance.” 

“Si, signore,” said the old one, who had heard the word lazzaroni 
(pronounced in Irish, to be sure), “abbiamo multi lazzaroni in Napoli, 
molti, moltissimi.” 

“A gli uffiziali Americani, sono brava gente,” said old Giacomo, 
patting the teacher on the back, and he made a sign at the same time 
with his spoon at the macaroni dish. ¢ 

“ An’ is it macky roony ye’d be afther ’atin’? Wal, help yoursel’, 
auld boy, an’ ye may be fond of it for me, but divil a bit it comes up 
to the stapple comodity ’av’ auld Ireland, the blissed pretaty, ony how.” 

With that permission, in went the spoon, and .the contents of the 
macaroni dish disappeared down the old fellow’s throat. 

“ Ah, Giovanima,” he said, “che buono. Gustato. Ah! queste Amer+ 
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icani sono davvero brave,” and Madame Giovanimi dipped in her spoon, 
and soon used up what remained of the macaroni. 

“ Ah, ye’r divils at macky roony, an’ no mestik,” said the Irish- 
man. “ Giv’ the leddy a glass of water, Scantlin’, to wash it down wid ;” 
but she declined, and as the crowd began to assemble, she bundled up 
her duff and piece of salt horse, and, wishing us a “bon giorno,” took 
her leave, with her dear Giacomo and the little ones. 

Now on, on come the termites, and the same scene is gone over 
again ; the “ pae soap” is among the things that were, and the macaroni 
and salt horse have vanished, 


‘¢ Leaving not a wrack behind ;”’ 


the bread-bag is laid under contribution, and the termites stow the 
bread away in very deep pockets, and even in their hats, and one old 
fellow, who could not succeed in getting near the table, reached over 
and secured a cucumber-pickle, which he stowed away in his vest-pocket, 
and for fear some one should rob him of his treasure, he buttoned his 
coat up tight, and kept his hand on the sacred spot. 

At last there was nothing more to offer, but there they stood, look- 
ing at us as if we were wild beasts, scarcely speaking, until an old hag 
came rushing in from the berth-deck, misery depicted in her counte- 
nance, singing out, “ Nikolaki! Nikolaki! oh, mio figlio, mio Niko- 
laki! oh, dov’e Nikolaki! ho perduto Nikolaki! oh, Nikolaki e per- 
duto!” 

“Che Nikolaki,” said an indignant Italian; “per che veniti a sec- 
carci con Nikola? non vedete che questi sono tutti uffiziali ?” 

“ Nikolaki!” screamed the old thing, “ah, mi povero Nikolaki !” 
and seeing the teacher looking at her in rather a benevolent manner, 
she laid hold of his arm, and, with the most imploring countenance, 
asked him, “Signore, ’aveto veduto il mio figlio Nikolaki? Oh, 
Nikolaki! Nikolaki!” 

Had Mr. O’Classics been addressed in Latin he would have been at 
home, but he had not been long enough in the country to learn more 
than two words,—one was macky roony and the other was lazy roony. 
He looked a little puzzled at first, but at last the idea struck him. 

“ Faix, an’ I hav’ it now, gentlemen: the poor woman’s a starvin’, 
and she’d be afther ’atin’ somethin’, an’ she thinks she’d like to hav’ 
some Nikolaki. I say, Mr. Scantlin’, is ther’ ony in the mess? for may 
d’the cat fly away wid me if I know what she manes!” 

“Oh, Nikolaki! Nikolaki! dov’e sta, Nikolaki!” shouted the old 
woman. “ Mio figlio Nikolaki! Nikolaki! Nikolaki !” 

“Oh, tunder and blazes, old woman! Divil a bit must ye make that 
noise here,” said the kind-hearted Irishman ; “for if Mr. Barnacles 
(that auld gintlemin, marm, wid a wart on his nose) should hear tell 
ye, he’d whap ye as sure as ye’r a lazy roony.” 
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Nevertheless, the old hag continued to sing out, “ Nikolaki! Niko. 
laki! oh, mio figlio Nikolaki!” and was joined by half a dozen others 
of her family, who sang Nikolaki in chorus. 

At last it was discovered that Nikolaki was the old woman’s. son, 
who had been lost in the crowd, and after shouting for him in the hold 
and spar- and main-decks, she finally came to the conclusion that he had 
been boiled in the coppers by “gli infami Americani” and made soup 
of. She carried off the crowd with her, who, no doubt, deeply sympa- 
thized with her at the tragical end of her beloved Nikolaki, and one 
old fellow, who could not get near the table, was heard to affirm that 
“gli Americani sono Republicani infame, y gli Francese y gli Inglese 
sono bravo gente.” 

Thus it was, day after day, all the time we were anchored in the 
Bay of Naples, and at last, when it had ceased to amuse us, we deter- 
mined to put a stop to it. We complained to “the auld gintlemin wid 
a wart on his nose,” and asked for a sentry to keep our apartments 
clear; but that was out of the question, and we were told to bear it 
patiently, as it would only be for two or three weeks longer. Oh, 
heavens, thought we, all the Punchinellos and San Carloses in the 
world would not compensate us for what we underwent, so we deter- 
mined to clear the termites out on our own hook. 

It is astonishing how fertile midshipmen are in expedients when 
necessity or other circumstances call forth their powers of invention. 
Miserable is the fate of any poor wretch who comes within the circle of 
their displeasure, and even a captain or first lieutenant, with all their 
power to inflict punishment, can’t do otherwise than quail before a well- 
arranged system of annoyance on the part of the midshipmen. How 
unenviable then must be the fate of a greenhorn or a spooney who falls 
into their clutches. Mr. O’Classics about hit it when he said, “ Arrah, 
macky roony and lazy roony, if the divils of midshipmates ’av’ got 
hauld av ye, ye’d better be afther saying yer prayers at onst. May the 
cat fly away wid ye, but ye’d betther kape in yer own climate!” Butas 
the Italians did not understand Mr. O’Classics’ brogue, they did not 
profit by the advice. 

I recollect on one occasion the twenty-four worthies who comprised 
the different messes went to work deliberately and with one concerted 
will to annoy the captain, and well they succeeded, for the point in 
question was never raised again after that trial of midshipmen’s skill 
in circumvention. It’s a good story and worth telling, and if you will 
excuse the digression, my good fellow, I will relate it. 

Captain Marvellous had taken it into his head, all at once, that the 
sun was not properly cared for by that amiable and distinguished 
luminary of science, Mr. Shacklebags, or else he wished to instruct the 
young gentlemen in the rudiments of navigation, which instruction the 
aforesaid young gentlemen had made up their minds not to receive. He 
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accordingly issued an order that they should repair to the quarter-deck 
every day at seven bells, and then and there proceed to bring down 
the sun’s image to the horizon, whence the latitude would: be ascertained 
at twelve o’clock, and the “Thunderboom’s” position be accurately 
known. 

Now just imagine twenty-four midshipmen going on deck at one 
time to take the sun. I wonder that Old Sol would venture to shine 
under such circumstances, and I think it likely that he would have de- 
clined doing so had the twenty-four midshipmen been obliged to com- 
ply with the captain’s order, but, fortunately for the sun, they got off. 

The first thing they did was to make out twenty-four requisitions 
on Mr. Shacklebags’ department for twenty-four quadrants, to the great 
horror of that amiable person, who had never heard of such a thing in 
his life, and he had been in the service, man and boy, forty-four years. 
He had but three sextants in the ship altogether, and one of those was 
of no use. “Good heavens!” said Shacklebags (more excited than he 
had ever been known to be before), “ I can’t possibly supply you, gen- 
tlemen, with twenty-four quadrants, ’cause I ain’t got none cept what 
I’mausin’.” We showed him the captain’s order, “that we should all 
go up at seven bells and take the sun.” “Sure enough,” said Shackle- 
bags; “how kin you take the sun without nary thing to do it with?” 
And he, poor soul, sent in for the captain’s approval the requisition for 
twenty-four quadrants, to be bought at the first port. What he got in 
consequence of that rash act you may be sure he kept to himself, but 
some one did hear the captain tell him that he should not go on shore 
until the mainmast went, and poor Shacklebags knew that such an event 
would not take place until the ship went home, and he had made ar- 
rangements already to have a glorious time at the first port. The cap- 
tain not only refused to approve our requisitions, which we considered 
an arbitrary display of despotism, but he ordered that we should be 
roused up every day at seven bells, quadrants or no quadrants, to look 
at the master take the sun, if we could not do it ourselves. “ I’ll work 
’em up,” said the aforesaid captain, in the hearing of old black Konk- 
shell, his steward ; but that old nigger shook his head very mysteriously, 
and said to himself, “Betta leff ’°em be, Massa Capen, betta leff ’em 
alone, ‘cause dey’re a werry wexin’ set, and no mistake, leastwise de 
midshipen wos in de mos’ ob de ships I done sail in. Betta lef ’em 
alone, sar; dey is werry aggrawatin’, sir, werry.” Unfortunately for the 
captain’s peace of mind, he did not hear his old steward’s remark, or 
he might have saved himself some trouble. 

There were among the twenty-four midshipmen only two old 
quadrants, supposed to have belonged to the “ Bonhomme Richard,” of 
Paul Jones’s time, and they had for many years been laid upon the 
shelf as useless. ' 

That worthy gentleman, Mr. Shacklebags, had no sooner fixed him- 
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self on the horse-block when these two old quadrants were indus- 
triously brought to bear upon him in such a manner that the reflection 
of the sun from the horizon-glass was continually playing on the reting 
of his eye, and so annoyed him that he saw nothing but little spots on 
the sun’s image. He thought there must be something wrong about 
the sun. He rubbed his eye, and then his glasses, and squared him- 
self off to give the sun “fits”; but just as he congratulated himself on 
getting the reflected luminary in a proper position, those two old quad- 
rants of the “ Bonhomme Richard” were brought on his top-lights, and 
he was all adrift again. 

Poor old Shacklebags! How he rubbed his eyes and burnished his 
glasses again; but it was of no use, the enemy was too strong for him, 
and the “Serapis” was not worse riddled by the “ Bonhomme Rich- 
ard’s” shot than he was by the “Bonhomme Richard’s” quadrants, 
He was blinded completely, without having the least idea that there 
were two quadrants on each side of him, illuminating his face until it 
looked like sunrise. That fertile mind of his was so busily at work 
inventing a new kind of glass that would defy the sun’s rays altogether 
that he never thought of looking to see what the midshipmen were 
doing. He immediately built up a theory of his own, and he won- 
dered that Sir Isaac Newton (of whom he was a great admirer) had 
never thought of it before him. He concluded that portions of the 
sun’s surface were becoming fused, and that the vitrified parts acted as 
heliotropes and threw a stronger light on the retina of the eye than it 
could bear. He entered into a long calculation, by which he proved 
satisfactorily (to himself) that such a reflector must be ten million six 
hundred thousand miles in area, and that the light must travel six hun- 
dred thousand miles per second. Electricity was a mere circumstance 
compared with it. 

Thinking perhaps that his sextant might have been deranged, he 
ran below to get another; but the twenty-four were as hard-hearted as 
a thirty-two-pounder: they went below also, and reappeared with innu- 
merable small pieces of looking-glass, with which they opened such a 
fire on old Shacklebags that the two old quadrants of the “ Bonhomme 
Richard” sank into insignificance, and the vitrified spots seemed to the 
master to have increased very much since he left the deck, so much so 
that he was heard to exclaim, “God bless me, but the sun is melting 
up!” That day (and do I live to chronicle it?) Shacklebags sent in his 
reckoning with a remark, “No observation at noon, sun in a state of 
fusion.” 

How different was it with the two old quadrants of the “ Bonhomme 
Richard.” They sent in the latitude “observed,” and the rest of the 
twenty-four copied after them. That day twenty-four neat little billet- 
dou were laid on the captain’s table, folded up in various shapes, 
cocked-hat fashion, squares, stars, and octagonal; and it would have 
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puzzled the great magician Blitz himself to have opened them without 
damage to the envelope. 

The captain was really furious with the master for not getting the 
sun at twelve o’clock, and had the heartlessness to ridicule his theory to 
his face, and insinuated that Mr. Shacklebags had something else in his 
eye besides vitrified spots. Picking up the twenty-four billet-doux, 
“Look here, sir,” he said, “all the midshipmen even have caught the 
sun, and you, a master, could not get it. Get out of my cabin, sir, you are 
not worth your salt!” And with that poor old Shacklebags went below 
and sadly contemplated the initials (of a certain young woman) that 
were arranged with hooks and thimbles over his looking-glass. 

The captain being more out of humor than usual, was disposed to 
find fault with everything; he suddenly cast his eye over the twenty- 
four billet-doux, and calling to “ Konk,” bade that respectable colored 
“pusson” to go below and inform the midshipmen that he wanted no 
more colored paper sent in to him, and that hereafter they must send in 
their day’s work on cartridge-paper, which was quite good enough for 
midshipmen ; moreover, they were to send in their reports done up in 
official form, and he wanted no more cocked hats, squares, stars, or oc- 
tagonals. 

That was nuts for the twenty-four. Down sat they all and made out 
separate requisitions for ten quires of cartridge-paper, one bottle of ink, 
one bunch of quills, one penknife, one slate, and one pencil. “Oh, 
heavens!” said Shacklebags, when he found the requisitions lying on 
the table, “ who ever heard of such a thing as serving out two hundred 
and fif.y quires of cartridge-paper, unless they were going into action ?” 
But he sent it in to the captain, as in duty bound, for his approval, and 
that gentleman cut it down to one sheet apiece, and one bottle of ink for 
all, and nothing more. There was no mistake, he exhibited a great deal 
of meanness on the occasion, and was severely talked about when the 
twenty-four were in caucus. 

The next day, when seven bells struck, the twenty-four were on deck, 
backing the two old quadrants of the “Bonhomme Richard,” and 
poor old Shacklebags was more bothered than ever with the vitrified 
spots on the sun,—he was fairly blinded, and tears ran down over the 
end of his nose like water over the Falls of Niagara. It was no go, he 
could not get an observation, and again, with the sun shining out fair, 
he sent in his dead reckoning with the additional remark, “ No obser- 
vation at noon, spots on the sun densely vitrified.” 

At 12.30 twenty-four official documents (two feet long and one foot 
wide) were laid on the captain’s table, each one announcing the latitude 
observed, and differing considerably from the dead reckoning ; but the 
captain was in a great rage at finding that each one had expended his 
entire sheet of cartridge-paper, and there was another requisition for a 
bottle of ink, the first one having rolled off the table; the master was 
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sent for, and received such a “ blowing up” that even old Konk pro- 
nounced it “mizzable hard doin’s,” and poor old Shacklebags went 
down into the cable tier, and was not seen until next morning. 

The midshipmen were all sent for into the cabin, and after a severe 
lecture about their wasteful extravagance, were told that they might go to 
the devil their own way, and that he, Captain Marvellous, washed his 
hands of us. “ As to your day’s work, gentlemen,” he said, “‘ don’t send 
me any more of ’em; and get out of my cabin, I never want to lay eyes 
on any one of you again. Konk,” he said, “see that my cook don’t 
ever make anything for the midshipmen again when they have visitors, 
and don’t lend ’em my two decanters and the tin dish-covers, which they 
are in the habit of borrowing. I wish they were all overboard, they will 
worry my life out of me.” 

“Yes, sar,” said Konk. “I tought you find ’em a werry aggrawatin’ 
set, sar; dey is alwis so, sar, at leastwise dey alwis is on dem ship on 
which I done hab sail in. I ain’t done lent ’em de dish-cobers, sar, for 
dis long time, ’cause dey ax me to lend ’em two pound of sugar, and I 
tought dey wos gittin’ too big for dar briches, sar.” 

“Shut your mouth, you old nigger!” said the captain, “and don’t 
offer any of your observations until they are called for.” 

‘Yes, sar,” said Konk, and thus the affair ended ; but after that the 
masthead was frequently adorned with the young gentlemen’s persons; 
but with a novel or two, however, and a lunch in their pockets, they 
found it preferable to learning navigation, which they looked upon as a 
useless branch of their profession. 


(To be continued.) 














NASAL GLEET (OZ4:NA) AND GLANDERS 
(EQUINA) IN ARMY ANIMALS—ARMY 
VETERINARY MATTERS GENERALLY. 


Ozm=na, or nasal gleet, vulgarly termed “running from the nose,” 
arises from at least thirty different causes, to be hereafter alluded to. 
In army animals, the cast-iron rule of tying them on the line for so 
many hours daily, irrespective of atmospheric conditions, is its most 
fruitful source, producing catarrh, inflammation, and other respiratory 
troubles in winter, arfd sunstroke, brain and eye diseases in summer. 
For its other bad results I will refer my readers to the popular and 
common-sense work entitled “Stable Management and Hygiene,” by 
that gifted cavalry commander and scientific veterinarian, Colonel Sir 
Francis Fitzwygram, Baronet, M.R.C.V.S., and late commanding 
officer of the Fifteenth Hussars. 

Equitation, equine conformation ; stable management and hygiene; 
dietary, the analysis and relative nutritive value of the various foods ; 
the anatomy of the horse, more particularly of his foot ; the principles 
of veterinary medicine, surgery, and shoeing, form very important items 
in the education of the European military cadet. In these highly 
necessary and important subjects the United States army officer is 
simply in the hands of his more practical subordinates, and very fre- 
quently indeed to his dismay, disadvantage, chagrin, and confusion, 
and often inadvertently hearing that well-known, inelegant, but very 
expressive army phrase, “ He is only a shavetail; what can he know 
about such things?” and there are few things more calculated to lower 
a superior in the estimation of an inferior than the issue of orders 
relative to matters of every-day occurrence which will not stand practi- 
cal test. Fire-arms and artillery are studied minutely, their relative 
weights, range, diameter, length, breadth, elevation; in fact, their 
thorough mechanism. Now artillery are utterly dependent upon, and 
useless without, their motive-power, viz. : horses to transport them from 
place to place in advance, retreat, marching, counter-marching, ete. 
Again, the cavalryman is dependent on his horse, and more or less help- 
less and utterly useless for cavalry purposes unless mounted ; infantry, 
engineers, transport cerps, in fact, every integral part of an army is 
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dependent on animals, Is it in keeping with common sense, public 
economy, the maintenance of discipline and respect for superiors, to 
place over all those forces gentlemen who are ignorant of the manage- 
ment or even the simplest knowledge of animals, their value or suita- 
bility for certain purposes, their necessities, comforts, surroundings, pur- 
chase of forage and animals, good or bad grain, hay, water, causes of 
diseases, and who don’t know when an animal is properly and com- 
fortably bitted, saddled, or harnessed, groomed, fed, or whether a fore 
shoe is on a hind foot, or vice versa? Again, a quartermaster is fre- 
quently in charge of thousands of cattle and mules; he is dependent, 
like his brother-officers, on the practical knowlege of his employés for 
their feeding and healthy maintenance; in fact, in all subjects relative 
to the lower animal the United States army officer is helpless, and from 
time to time this alone must have cost the government millions of dollars 
directly and indirectly. The school of experience in veterinary matters 
has indeed been a costly one for the United States War Department. 
Nasal gleet is defined as an abnormal discharge from one or both 
nostrils, accompanied, in the great majority of cases, by symptoms trace- 
able to a given cause, and in this case, where cause and effect are trace- 
able, no great fears need be entertained, as it yields to simple treatment. 
Fresh air, cold water, clothing, nursing, and attention to hygienic sur- 
roundings for a short time removes the cause, and the effect, or nasal 
discharge, ceases. In the army, “running from the nose” from any 
cause seems regarded with feelings of absolute dismay, traceable to the 
absence of trained veterinarians in the service, and the consequent 
ignorant and empirical ideas emanating from farriers, quacks, and 
blacksmiths. Let me detail a typical case. An animal in the ordinary 
course of the many diseases to be hereafter alluded to develops a 
nasal discharge; the cry “ mad dog” is raised ; Sergeant Terry O’F lyn, 
Farrier Mickey Rooney, and Horseshoer Tim Murphy, men of 
“reputed skill and long experience,” now become authorities, and, 
nothing loath to distinguish themselves, “come to the front, fighting 
their battles o’er and o’er,” give long personal histories, detailing their 
varied experiences as “ horse doctors,” and invariably “ without losing 
a single case, sir” (this class of individuals are always ready to cry 
“‘glanders” in any animal affected with nasal discharge). A board of 
officers “sit on the case,” and the animal is condemned to be destroyed, 
a victim to ignorance, empiricism, and superstition, in many cases suf- 
fering from a simple disease, easily remedied, the whole proceeding 
being highly suggestive of that well-known farce “the cat teaching 
algebra.” Army farriers are lamentably ignorant of even the simplest 
details of their duties. I never met one who could administer a 
draught or pill without spilling or wasting two-thirds of its contents, 
or apply a bandage to a limb or poultice a foot that would remain in 
situ two hours; their superfluous energies seem mainly directed to 
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cursing and abusing their charges, and inventing instruments of torture 
for their mouths. What is the cause of this sad condition of affairs? 
The recruit on enlisting volunteered the information that “he drove a 
cart or worked in a stable ;” he is immediately dubbed farrier (ready 
made), and without the slightest instruction in his duties, of even the 
simplest or crudest kind, is detailed to a regiment, and assumes the 
charge and medical treatment of a troop or battery of horses represent- 
ing the pecuniary value of from ten to twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of public property. This man, however, will, in a short time, un- 
blushingly declare an animal suffering from simple catarrh to be affected 
with glanders. To issue such medicines as alcohol, morphia, atropia, 
quinine, ether, or in fact any drugs except harmless ones, to such men, 
is simply ‘throwing pearls to swine,” and a waste of public property 
and endangering the lives of valuable animals. In fact, a recent report 
on the waste of army veterinary medicines states “that animals were 
just as efficient when the only drugs issued were bluestone, soft soap, 
and aloes, and each troop commander acted as his own veterinarian.” 
Comments are needless, I hope. Army horseshoers are recruited simi- 
larly to the farrier. He said “he worked in a forge;” in what 
capacity he is never asked; the more he cuts, mutilates, and destroys 
the natural foot-structures the better workman he is considered. In 
fact, the United States army tactics on horseshoeing must have been 
copied from those of the Roman cavalry at the English invasion ; the 
destructive mutilations of the natural and useful foot-structures and 
other absurd instructions it teaches are certainly more in keeping with 
the ancient times just referred to than the ideas of the present enlight- 
ened era. He gets two dollars per month extra pay; this amount 
scarcely repays him for the extra wear and tear of his clothing. His 
monthly stipend and board is equivalent to about one week’s earnings 
of a horseshoer in the civic capacity. The class of horseshoers in the 
service may therefore be better imagined than described. Farriers and 
horseshoers as such are debarred from promotion ; I am of opinion, 
however, that an intelligent farrier or horseshoer requires as much 
brains, if not more, than the average non-commissioned officer. A few 
months’ rational instructions to those men at the cavalry depot, and be- 
fore they are assigned to duty with regiments, would repay the trouble 
and expense ten-thousandfold in their increased efficiency and readiness 
to adapt themselves to surrounding circumstances, and in the increased 
efficiency and comfort of the animals they now attempt to assume 
charge of. 

Foundered horses and a few days’ campaigning are looked upon as 
natural coincidences in the United States army. Let us do what a 
veterinary department would have done years since. There is no such 
thing as effect without a cause. We will do what the poor foundered 
victim to ignorance is unable to do, viz., go to the forge. A horse is 
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brought there to be shod, his foot is seized by that expert in mutilating 
and destroying that important organ ; the clinches are raised or, practi- 
cally speaking, roughly hammered upwards, and with the pincers 
that clumsy mass of iron with eight nails, yclept the army shoe, is 
forcibly and violently wrenched from the foot, generally detaching and 
bringing with it portions of the hoof; if the poor quadruped tries to 
protect himself by withdrawing the injured member, he is pounded 
over the ribs or head with the hammer by the biped ; that unnecessary 
and cruel forge appendage, the knife, is now laid hold of, and with it 
the horny sole is cut away until it yields to pressure, and frequently 
bleeds, either result showing clearly that its sensitive structures are ex- 
posed (somewhat equivalent to cutting into the quick of the human 
finger-nail, except the latter has no weight to sustain afterwards) ; he 
next removes the bars, and then the buttresses or strongest part of the 
heels, a process called “opening the heels”; in fact, he removes “the 
keystone of an archway” by this highly intellectual operation. Hav- 
ing rendered the sole sensitive and tender, the shoe must not Jean upon 
it, but merely on the wall or rim of the hoof, and it is so broad at its 
branches or heels that it presses against each side of the frog, so that the 
lateral expansion of the latter is thus prevented. This mass of iron 
requires eight nails to attach it to the foot, and even then it is not re- 
tained in heavy ground, and if the poor animal steps on a stone, what 
agony he suffers! He starts on his journey; his enormous weight is 
supported by the rim or wall alone, the mutilated and weakened sole 
yields under his weight, thus throwing the latter on to the sensitive 
lamine within the foot. Converting those highly vascular, sensitive, 
and tender tissues into weight-bearers, they become elongated, strained, 
torn, congested, and inflamed, and here we have the true cause of lami- 
nitis, or inflammation of the sensitive lamine, vulgarly dubbed founder. 
Of course Blacksmith Muldoon attributes the attack to drinking cold 
water or some other far-fetched, ridiculous reason he had probably 
learned from his grandsire or dame. Some of my readers will prob- 
ably be somewhat incredulous when I inform them that the United 
States cavalry horse is compelled in one hour’s trotting or cantering to 
raise the enormous weight of over twenty-one thousand pounds of iron 
attached to his feet, known as shoes and nails. Now you will very 
naturally exclaim, “ But the veterinarian should instruct the artisan in 
the proper principles of shoeing the horse!” If the regiment has that 
unfortunate appendage, the veterinarian, and he is a wise man and 
anxious to maintain his self-respect, he will give the shoeing forge 
and its inmates the widest possible berth ; if he must go there according 
to regulations to instruct the horseshoers and suggests any improve- 
ment on the present primitive and destructive method, he is treated as 
an intruder, probably insulted, and at once referred to that ancient code 
before alluded to, viz., the United States army tactics on horseshoeing, 
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and he retires amidst the grins and jeers of derision all around, a sadder 
and a wiser man. I speak from actual personal experience. A short 
time since I was ordered to duty with Troop I, Seventh Cavalry, and 
found the horses’ feet in the usual wretched condition. The troop 
commander, Captain Nowlan (a thorough horseman in every sense of 
the word), having seen my article “ Practical Horseshoeing” in THE 
UNITED SERVICE, gave me complete control of that department. The 
troop horseshoer isan intelligent tradesman and willing to learn. I 
first abolished the drawing-knife, merely using the rasp to lower the 
shoe surface (the wall and the rim of the sole adjoining it), allowing all 
the remaining foot-structures to remain perfectly natural, intact, strong, 
and uninterfered with in the slightest degree, fitted the shoe flat against 
the sole and wall, and concave on the ground surface, narrowed the 
shoe from the quarters backwards, thus decreasing its weight by half 
and allowing plenty of space for lateral frog expansion, and also leaving 
the bars uninterfered with, the shoe the same height at toe and heel, 
and fitting to the full cireumference of the hoof with a clip and five 
nails only. Practical results, cracks, brittle hoofs, and contraction, ete., 
disappeared ; less time, labor, and material lost ; the men pleased, for 
their horses move now with ease and confidence; the troop commander 
highly approves of the change, the horseshoer wishes he had intelligent 
instructions ten years ago, and the horses’ feet speak volumes ; what were 
miserable, wretched, ill-developed members, showing all the “ills the 
equine foot is heir to,” are now solid blocks of horn capable of travel- 
ing over any country barefooted, if a shoe should happen to be lost, and 
all this improvement without the use of the knife or one cent’s addi- 
tional outlay. So much for common sense and allowing the foot-struc- 
tures to perform their necessary, various, and useful functions, for it 
must not be forgotten that old Dame Nature is conservative and will 
endeavor to withdraw any organ or organs whose functions are re- 
moved by artificial means, and vice versa. The abolition of the far- 
rier’s drawing-knife alone would quickly and effectually remove the 
cause of foundering horses on or off the march. The frog, outer rim 
of the sole, and the wall are the natural weight-bearers in the bare- 
footed horse. I see no reason that they cannot perform the same func- 
tions with proper shoes on. The adoption of the Dunbar and Good- 
enough systems of horseshoeing and their failure on practical test is 
familiar to most cavalry officers (Mr. Dunbar borrowed the teachings 
of an old French quack who lived in the sixteenth century, and styled 
it “The Dunbar Discovery”). Those systems cost the government at 
least one hundred thousand dollars and an incalculable amount of 
money in ruined horseflesh. Nevertheless the present hoof mutilations 
considered, the necessary preliminaries to the application of the shoe are 
the remains of those absurd theories which a short practical test proved 
to be ruinous to the horse’s foot. 
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Let me here present my readers with a verbatim copy of the pres- 
ent ancient and destructive code so frequently alluded to,—viz., 
“United States Army Tactics on Horseshoeing.” “ Horses should 
be at least shod once per month; the length of the hoof indicates the 
horse needs shoeing rather than the wear of the shoe. In removing 
raise the clinches first, lest the crust be torn and stubs left in the horn, 
Pare the sole until it yields under pressure of the thumb. Cut the 
walls down until they are but little higher than the contiguous sole, 
taking care to shorten the toe if necessary, it being frequently left too 
long. Cut away the bars so as to make a gradual slope from the wall 
to the bottom of the commissures, which must be deepened. Lower 
and open the heels, taking the bearing off them for at least an inch on 
each side of the frog, so that the walls at those parts will not be in 
immediate contact with the shoe when first put on. Pay special at- 
tention to the removal of the pegs (the hard horny substance which 
grows down at the heel at each side of the frog and contiguous to it). 
These pegs are apt to contract the foot, or make it thrushy, by pinch- 
ing and narrowing the frog. The frog may be pared to stimulate its 
growth, and the cleft opened; otherwise, it is left untouched,” etc. 
Such barbarous and ruinous instructions are the results of ignorance, 
superstition, and empiricism, and must have emanated from some per- 
sons ignorant of the anatomical and physiological structures and uses 
of each organ supplied by nature for certain useful, specific, and ne- 
cessary purposes to the horse’s foot, and not to be ruthlessly butchered 
and trimmed by that unnecessary and cruel weapon, “ the horseshoer’s 
drawing-knife.” 

Any intelligent bystander, on seeing the operation of shoeing a horse 
“@ la Dunbar or Goodenough,” will exclaim, “It is cruel, unnatural, 
and barbarous, and cannot be a success.” But my, reader remarks, 
“Surely the government consulted the proper authority on horse- 
shoeing, the veterinarian, before undergoing such a great outlay or 
adopting such cruel methods and absurd theories?” The government 
had not a responsible veterinarian in their employment, and, if they 
had, he was not consulted. But surely a board of officers inquired 
into the merits of those systems before adoption? Of course they did, 
and that was just what Messrs. Dunbar and Goodenough were anxious 
for. “The cat teaching algebra” again. 

The Honorable Fernando Wood, chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, in opposing the Dunbar claim of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
stated “that he believed this man’s system of horseshoeing, instead of 
improving the horse’s foot, ruined it.” Mr. Dunbar got the money by 
a majority on the vote, and retired, “grinning in his sleeve” at his 
(pecuniary) success, and nothing has since been heard of himself or his 
discovery. 

Let me now allude to that unfortunate hybrid yclept “ The Army 
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Veterinarian.” He is honored by the distinctive relative rank of 
sergeant-major, his pay is less than the post blacksmith, quartermas- 
ter’s clerks, stable boss, corral-master, or mule-packer, he gets quarters 
with the rank and file, and boards wherever he can get the necessary 
subsistence (often a difficult matter at a frontier post), and the less 
said of his social status the better. Our leading universities, in- 
eluding Harvard, are now graduating veterinarians. This comprises 
a three-years’ course of difficult study in the same subjects and requir- 
ing as minute and exact knowledge as in the sister profession, and, 
also, a pecuniary outlay of at least three thousand dollars. A grad- 
uate has a tendency to military glory and applies to the War Office 
for information, and in reply gets a printed form stating the 
pay to be seventy-five and one hundred dollars respectively per 
month for junior and senior, and that the appointment is vested in 
the regimental commanding officer. Not one word is mentioned in 
this form as to the relative rank of sergeant-major. He applies to 
the regimental commanding officer and forwards his sheepskin, which 
may be bogus. Commanding officer cannot be expected to be a judge 
of veterinary qualifications ; he is appointed without the slightest test 
as to his moral character or professional ability. He joins his regi- 
ment, naturally expecting, as a professional man, to be treated as a 
gentleman. Alas for his military ambition! Now, indeed, his cup 
of misery and degradation is full to overflowing. He is very probably 
ordered to room with a non-commissioned officer, must of necessity 
board with the men. His instructions are disregarded or half per- 
formed, his professional suggestions treated with contempt, his treat- 
ment countermanded; he simply finds himself a nonentity. He 
applies for reimbursement of his outlay in joining the regiment, and 
is informed “that citizens must join at their own expense.” Before 
long he is referred to his position as sergeant-major. Of course he 
resigns in disgust and disappointment unless detained in the service 
by some moral weakness, mental aberration, or professional incapacity. 
From this statement the measure of the army veterinarian may be 
taken. If he is disabled from service, sickness, violence, or injuries, 
—to which the nature of his professional duties renders him very liable, 
—he is simply kicked out of the service to starve or die: he cannot 
claim even that dernier ressort, the Soldiers’ Home. The European 
army veterinarians are commissioned officers, and are treated equally, 
as to rank, pay, pension, and promotion, as those of the sister profes- 
sion. Note the result: the average inefficient animals in the English 
army is less than five per centum. There being no veterinary infor- 
mation of any kind in the United States army, one regiment may use 
up ten times the number of horses, have a double death-rate, or an 
extra high number of inefficients without calling for the slightest in- 
quiry into the cause and removing it. I think, however, I am below 
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the mark when I state the average number of inefficients to be at 
least twenty per centum, those useless brutes being kept on the returns 
year after year. This item alone, if remedied, with the waste of vet- 
erinary medicine, would ten times over equip a first-class veterinary 
department. The average veterinarian is a gentleman, and must not 
be judged by the army specimen, as no graduate with one atom of 
professional or self-respect will remain in the army unless for reasons 
before mentioned, the army being merely a refugium peccatorium for 
all the “ ne’er-do-wells” and disreputable members to be found in the 
ranks of the veterinary as well as every other profession, and to all 
veterinary aspirants to military employment I will quote those well- 
known words of Dante, “ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 

Let us inquire into this military veterinary question. The Eng- 
lish war authorities control about forty thousand animals and employ 
one hundred and sixty-seven veterinarians, ranking from first lieu- 
tenant upwards. Those appointments are eagerly sought after, and 
only secured by competitive examination ; hence the best professional 
talent is secured for the service. The United States War Depart- 
ment controls about thirty thousand animals, representing the aggre- 
gate pecuniary value of about four million dollars’ worth of public 
property. The legal number of veterinarians is fourteen, viz., one 
to each of the first six and two each to the last four regiments. Artil- 
lery animals are not provided with veterinary attendance, neither 
are quartermasters’ stock, with one honorable exception, Veterinarian 
Halcombe, D.V.S., at Leavenworth, a thorough scientist. This gen- 
tleman has not any relative rank or other regimental degradation, being 
employed by the quartermaster-general. He gets double the regimen- 
tal pay, otherwise he would not remain one hour in the service. Of 
the fourteen appointments about fifty per cent. are usually vacant, of 
the remainder at least four are promoted soldiers, servants, and quacks, 
and over the remainder (graduates) I will draw that voluminous gar- 
ment, “the mantle of charity.” If they understand their profession 
and have not the personal drawbacks before alluded to, they quit the 
service in disgust as soon as possible, as they are simply losing their 
time and lowering themselves in the estimation of the profession by 
remaining in the army. But my readers exclaim, “Surely a soldier or 
servant or quack, without any technical education or training, was not 
placed in charge of a regiment consisting of about seven hundred val- 
uable animals, or at least without undergoing some test or examination 
as to his fitness or capability.” Of course he underwent an “exam- 
ination” before being appointed. A board of officers “sat on him.” 
He was never found wanting, and in due course received his appoint- 
ment. “The cat teaching algebra” again. 

Artillery animals are purchased without veterinary examination. 
My practical experience in this branch of the service is simply nil. A 
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veterinary surgeon sometimes accompanies the cavalry horse-purchase 
board. My reader will at once see how far his professional skill is 
likely to be relied upon, United States cavalry remounts reminding me 
of that juvenile rhyme, 


The long, the short, the great, the small, 
The thick, the thin, the dwarfed, the tall, 


and frequently with appendages not included in the term “sound of 
‘wind and limb” (see Fernly on “ Soundness, Unsoundness, and Equine 
Conformation”). There are individuals in the army known as horse 
inspectors and mule inspectors respectively. Their official duties are 
similar to the contents of a sausage, “a mystery.” Their pay is greater 
than the veterinarian. They are some of the ‘‘ reputed skill and long 
experience” class, the latter usually more of a bovine than an equine 
character, they being frequently recruited from the ranks of Mark 
Twain’s well-known character, “the great American Bullwhacker and 
Muleskinner.” 

The darkest cloud precedes the dawn. How soon may the poor, 
ill-used, under-paid, badly-treated United States army veterinarian 
expect a bright sunrise on the present black horizon? At the risk of 
repetition I will again say, directly and indirectly the government 
suffers a yearly loss in drugs and animals that would ten times told 
equip a veterinary department. The ill results are daily, ay, hourly, 
visible, my own experience showing me that among officers their 
treatment of the veterinary graduate is in direct ratio with their per- 
sonal knowledge of the horse and his surroundings generally. My 
intelligent readers, if not already convinced, will perceive by the 
perusal of the few subsequent pages how much reliance can be placed 
on the diagnosis, medical treatment, and veterinary examination, etc., 
of these men of “reputed skill and long experience,” more particu- 
larly of those affections that are accompanied in their normal course 
by nasal discharge; for it must not be forgotten that, as a matter of 
public safety and economy, all such cases should be isolated, and have 
proper sanitary and hygienic surroundings and skillful medical treat- 
ment. But the serious consideration stares us in the face that there 
is little if any provision for isolating sick animals, which, as a rule, 
remain in their usual places whilst on the sick report and under treat- 
ment. This fact alone, with the difficulty of retaining the services of 
veterinarians of even average skill; may at any moment cost the gov- 
ernment fabulous sums, for cavalry regiments are at present, for long 
intervals, without that necessary and useful appendage. For example: 
when Veterinarian Going joined the First Cavalry, in 186-, then in 
California, he found chronic glanders to have existed among the 
horses for some time, and it cost the government nearly forty thousand 
dollars in destroying horses, equipments, buildings, etc., and some 
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human lives were sacrificed, before this horrible plague was eradi- 
cated; and in 1881 the public animals at Leavenworth were saved 
from a similar outbreak (said to have been introduced. there by some 
horses of the Seventh Cavalry joining the school of application) by its 
instant diagnosis and the prompt measures adopted by Dr. Halcombe, 
D.VS. 

Nasal gleet is found generally in all the following diseases, which, 
as a rule, have each some specific symptom or symptoms peculiar to the 
disease, and distinct from those of glanders, although glanders can. 
exist without nasal gleet, and vice versa. In detailing their symptoms 
I do not propose to enter into their minute semiology, but to briefly 
and plainly state their specific and, as a rule, easily observable and 
distinct symptoms, from those which are the normal characteristics of 
glanders and farcy. In speaking of the latter disease I allude to a form 
of glanders, and not to the cedematous effusions seen so frequently in 
neglected, non-exercised, and starved animals at the lower surface of 
the abdomen and extremities, and dubbed water-farcy, or farey, by 
ignorant farriers, blacksmiths, and empirics. They are as follows: 
influenza, colds, nasal catarrh, relaxed or inflamed nasal mucous mem- 
branes, diseased turbinated and ethmoidal bones, external injuries and 
fractures, diseases of the facial sinuses, coughs, laryngitis, pharyngitis, 
diseased, overgrown, and decayed teeth, dental tumors, diphtheria, 
abscess of the guttural pouches, post-pharyngeal abscess, nasal polypi, 
strangle, stricture of the cesophagus, impaction of the cesophagus, 
choking, tracheitis, ‘bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, heaves, epizooty, 
and other septic diseases in nearly all their various forms, and glanders. 
It must also be remembered that many septic or zymotic diseases degen- 
erate into glanders owing to improper treatment, neglect, bad hygiene, 
poor sanitary surroundings, and medical treatment, and this is more 
particularly the case where the diseased animal is surrounded by a large 
number of others, thus reducing the cubic space of each individual 
much below the normal and proper standard, producing all the well- 
understood bad results (see “Stable Management and Hygiene,” 
alluded to on the first page). The horse, in his wild and natural 
state, is a cleanly animal, and, on becoming diseased, will immediately 
and instinctively isolate himself from his companions. Treating a sick 
horse in the midst of his usual surroundings is dangerous in the highest 
degree, retards his recovery for many reasons, some of which I have 
just alluded to, interferes with the necessary rest and repose, the move- 
ments of his companions worry and annoy him, would-be horse doctors 
plague him by their inquisitive attentions, and what he chiefly requires 
he cannot get while in his usual stall, viz., perfect rest, repose, and 
quiet, freedom from all annoyances, careful nursing, dieting, and me- 
dicinal treatment, good surrounding sanitation, and strict attention to 
hygiene. Neglect those precautions and you can make a drug-store of 
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his stomach (and this is what the “reputed skill and long experience” 
men invariably do) without any beneficial results. How often on first 
examining.a sick horse have I heard the farriers (those gentlemen have 
a weakness for first trying their own skill before acquainting the vet- 
erinarian ; frequently the latter is called too late, and of course “he 
killed the horse,” “don’t know anything,” etc.) say, “I am giving 
him so and so” (enough medicine for an elephant, mammoth, or masto- 
don ; no wonder the poor overdrugged creature did not improve), “and 
such and such, and he don’t seem to improve,” while the poor animal 
was actually sinking from overdoses of nauseous drugs, want of fresh 
air, cold water, some clothing, mild feeding, good nursing, etc., and 
other surroundings so necessary to every sick animal, biped and quad- 
ruped. 

Influenza, epizooty in all its forms, pink eye, catarrhal fever, scar- 
latina, typhus fever, and all other zymotic diseases are characterized by 
the great debility and prostration, sensibility to cold, coughs, congested 
mucous membrane, increased pulse, and high temperature. The char- 
acter of the nasal flux is somewhat irregular. Generally, however, it 
is at first clear, becoming opaque, pale yellow or green. The specific 
virus is absorbed into the system, and after a latent period locates in 
some organ or organs, generally the great mucous tract (mucous mem- 
brane lines all the internal parts having external communication), 
increasing their action; hence the nasal discharge, etc. It affects 
the great nervous centres; hence the great debility, exhaustion, pros- 
tration, and remittent fevers; the bowels, liver, lungs, and air-pas- 
sages are frequently implicated. In scarlatina we find the spotted 
mucous membrane and skin. Those petechie are purple or scarlet 
color, of various sizes, from that of a pin-head upwards, and differ 
very much from a glanderous chancre, which is umbilicated in shape, 
with ragged high edges. 

These various diseases are often accompanied by a low type of in- 
flammation involving more or less extensively the organs of circulation 
and respiration, and occasionally those of digestion and locomotion. 
Although by no means confined to certain seasons, they are most plen- 
tiful in spring and autumn, most prevalent among young and middle- 
aged horses; old ones, however, are most susceptible to their fatal 
results. Among its predisposing causes are poor feeding, undue expo- 
sure to heat and cold, picketing on the line irrespective of atmospheric 
conditions, bad ventilation, overcrowding, bad sanitation, hygiene, etc., 
sudden exposure to draughts, more especially while heated. I have 
seen for weeks, in hot weather, troops returning from the riding-ring 
or drill, the latter including three or four charges at full speed, the 
horses heated and perspiring freely, breathing hurried, etc., the saddles 
and bridles removed hurriedly, those instruments of torture to the 
horse, hobbles, attached, and the animals turned loose, heated, sweat- 
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ing freely, and frequently paying a passing visit to the water-trough 
while in this highly excited condition. 

Pardon my digression while on the subject, Hobbles. Of all the 
instruments of torture, pain, and injury to the cavalry horse, I believe 
hobbles “take the cake,” to use a homely phrase (alone excepting the 
present bit. See Dwyer on “Bits and Bridles, Seats and Saddles”), 
They ruin the gait of any horse, more particularly the animal specially 
retained for saddle purposes. If he scares or stampedes, they cannot 
control him ; they simply break his neck or limbs by tripping. They 
chafe and injure the extremely tender, sensitive, and extra thin skin 
at the back sides of the heels, are an everlasting source of scratches, 
frequently develop “ ring-bone” and ossified lateral cartilages by pinch- 
ing and inflaming those structures, and a troop is rarely without several 
lame and crippled animals resulting from their use. If a hobble-chain 
catches in a snag or stump, the animal is frequently rendered useless, 
I cannot understand how any person of average intelligence and ordi- 
nary observation will continue their use. If a horse must be confined 
in the use of his limbs (of which I am doubtful, inasmuch as I have 
been at posts where they were never used), then a soft leather strap 
with small buckles should be applied to each forefoot and connected. 
The present abomination, with its metal snaps, cuts into the flesh like a 
razor, and its size cannot be altered to suit different horses. Under 
any circumstances, except of course when actually in a hostile country, 
the leaders only need having their limbs confined, and I question if it 
is good judgment or practice to hobble even those. 

We will resume the original subject. At exercise the skin becomes 
raised in temperature and perspiration is excited, and there is a rapid 
passage of blood through the lungs and system in order to maintain 
animal and organic activity. Now, while in this condition, if the 
horse be tied to the line, stands heated in a cold, draughty stable, or 
loiters around, the balance of circulation is disturbed, the cold pro- 
ducing a contracted state of the skin and its vessels. Blood is repelled 
from the outer surfaces and driven into the internal organs, causing 
their congestion, a condition but one stage removed from inflamma- 
tion. Many of us can date an attack of illness from similar causes. 
We are heated by exercise, and cool off by standing in a draught ; then 
comes a shudder without and a chill within, and in a few hours we 
have a sore throat and oppressed chest. 

Horses, for instance, are changing or preparing to change their coats. 
The skin has commenced an activity which is arrested or destroyed by 
the action of the cold or starvation. The horse, with his immense cir- 
culatory apparatus, requires at least eight times more cubic space than 
men. ‘Troop-stables, with their fifty or sixty inmates, with little or no 
provision for light and proper ingress of fresh air ; full of chink-holes, 
which act asso many flues in forcing draughts directly on the bodies 
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of the unfortunate inmates; no escape from the dampness and emana- 
tions from their natura! evacuations; stable-doors frequently open, 
both ends and side; windows without glass and not one-tenth their 
proper size ; with these surroundings, small indeed is the spark re- 
quired to kindle disease when influenza or any epidemic or endemic 
disease prevails. Then, indeed, ill-used nature becomes retributive in 
the large number of fatalities. Persons frequently imagine that re- 
covery from disease must be insured by medicinal aid. In those septic 
diseases the whole system is depressed, and the functions of the skin, 
mucous membranes, and secreting organs impaired or suspended. The 
first and most important duty here is to get the sick animal into a 
roomy stall with plenty of straw, without draughts, with clothing and 
bandages, and plenty of fresh air to allow the circulatory apparatus to 
work with the least labor. A sick horse repays these attentions by a 
more rapid and complete convalescence; just as you, my reader, if 
sick, would appreciate and convalesce quicker in a snug, well-ventilated, 
comfortable room, with all its usual surroundings, than in a tenement- 
house, with its overcrowded rooms, noise, bad air, and its one thousand 
and one disadvantages. To sum up, the general symptoms of those 
diseases are as follows: they generally are sudden in attack and at- 
tended with great weakness, prostration, and stupor, pendent head, 
half-closed, lustreless eyes, great disinclination to move, inappetance, 
hot mouth, constipation, scanty urine (high-colored), pulse over sixty 
beats per minute, and internal temperature by the thermometer 103— 
7° F.; cough deep and painful; on auscultation, crepitation and hard © 
sounds are heard in the chest; nasal mucous membrane bright-pink, 
leaden hue, or yellow tinge; extremities hot and cold alternately, 
or some hot, others cold ; the skin tender and sensitive to touch and 
cold; nasal discharge at first watery and scanty, gradually becomes 
white, opaque, yellow, or green colored; heavy breathing and painful 
cough, and sometimes complicated with bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
hydrothorax, pericarditis, and hydropericardium. There may be col- 
icky pains, abdominal tenderness, thirst, coated tongue, yellow mucous 
membrane, and constipation or diarrhea if the poison should locate 
itself in the abdominal organs. The sequele to all those diseases in 
old animals, or those who were not properly treated during the first 
stages, and had not the proper sanitary surroundings, with hygienic 
attentions, or whose vitality had been lowered by starvation or over- 
work previous to the attack, are rheumatism, paralysis, delirium, brain 
disease, purpura hemorrhagica, pyeemia, etc., and glanders. 

A Few Words on Military Equine Dietary.—Cavalry horses in sum- 
mer, when they are undergoing hard work at daily drill, are reduced to 
seven pounds of grain daily, no hay or bedding, with, I presume, the 
calculation that herding on the prairie for several hours is sufficient to 
maintain their vitality and a as they are supposed to be always 
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in a state of the highest efficiency for active service. My readers must 
not imagine a horse and a locomotive are alike, although some people, 
who ought to know better, treat him as if they thought so, viz,, 
neglect and starve him, and when he is required, pack him with fuel 
and water, get his steam up, and start full speed. Those theorists 
ought to test this matter personally in the next Indian campaign. The 
results are simply a violent death or voluntary suicide in an Indian 
hostile country for the riders of animals so treated. Let me point out 
with all due respect where the above calculation proved a total failure 
practically. I will not allude to names or localities for obvious reasons, 
As early as July last the prairie surrounding a certain cavalry station 
was as bare of grass as Fifth Avenue, New York, is. This statement 
is not exaggerated in the slightest degree. During August and Sep- 
tember the poor horses there dragged out a miserable existence on seven 
pounds of grain daily and the wood-work of their stalls, which was 
replaced frequently. Their feed-troughs were renewed one evening, 
and by next morning the poor, starved creatures had eaten them all up. 
They were again replaced and tinned over to protect them. These 
animals were literally skin and bone only, incapable of much exertion, 
with prominent ribs and bones, staring coats, shallow abdomens, vora- 
cious appetites, and lowered vitality. Now here were all the favorable 
surroundings for the development of glanders or other diseases, and 
if such took place the fatalities would not be less than fifty per cent. 
This winter may tell a tale. Certainly they have not sufficient stamina 
to resist cold, which requires a considerable amount of fatty deposition 
in order to protect the skin and superficially placed organs from the 
cold, and thus save the internal vital ones from congestion, inflamma- 
tion, etc. 

The summer ration should be proportioned to the amount of work 
an animal undergoes, and be increased before winter approaches, for 
the above-mentioned reasons. In cold weather it consumes the full 
dietary to maintain the animal heat in our cold, ill-provided troop 
stables, and therefore the animal ought to be fat before the winter 
actually sets in. Remember, the horse is not a locomotive. But, says 
the reader, “Surely the veterinarian, from his special training, is the 
correct referee, or at least.the proper judge of equine dietary, and 
therefore should have reported this barbarous condition of affairs.” 
Pause, reader, let me state some hard facts, which are proverbially 
stubborn things. A short time previously the veterinarian in question 
had under his treatment two lame horses, with the usual instruction to 
the troop farrier, viz., perfect rest and repose, in order to allow the 
diseased tissues to recuperate. At the post-prandial whim of an officer, 
those horses were set loose and to their injury. The veterinarian 
reported those circumstances in respectful language, and after proper 
official form. Next day the officer in question indorsed the report as 
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follows: “I do not know or recognize this man, he being only a 
citizen.” After due course there came this following official reply, 
verbatim: “The veterinary surgeon is evidently but recently 
appointed, and must be instructed that it is not within his province 
to invade the stables and issue orders there.” Invade, to enter in a 
hostile manner; to attack (see Webster). Now the facts are, he did 
not invade the stable practically or literally. He sauntered there 
quietly, with his hands in his pockets. Neither did he issue orders, as 
he had quietly imparted his instructions to the troop farrier. So much 
for the veterinarian who tries to perform his duties conscientiously. It 
taught the one in question a lesson he won’t forget ina hurry. But, 
said one highly-intelligent biped, “ We.can’t help reducing the daily 
ration, the appropriations have been so cut down.” Now this reduc- 
tion of appropriation could never have been intended to lower animals 
always supposed to be in the highest state of efficiency and good health, 
ready at a moment’s notice to undergo every hardship, hard work, and 
violent exertion, to a state of starvation, disease, and inability to per- 
form a few hours’ light work. I should like to ask President Bergh, 
8. P.C. A., New York, how long an animal can exist on two daily 
rations of three and a half pounds of grain each and a limited amount 
of wood-work slowly and painfully gnawed from off the stall partition 
and manger, and covered with a coating of lime, filth, iron, tin, ete. 

A few words about army horse-stalls. If those contracted con- 
trivances had been suggested by some person wishing to gratify some 
spiteful feeling against the equine race generally, he could not have 
limited them more as to size. Surely timber is not so expensive or 
scarce that two unfortunate quadrupeds must be tied into a space of 
about seven feet in breadth by eight feet in length, and here is the 
prison our troop horses spend at least half their lives in. The average 
troop horse is sixty-four inches in height; now by what numerical or 
mechanical process can two animals measuring in height combined ten 
feet and eight inches be crammed into a compartment of about seven 
feet, and sleep there in comfort and ease, as they ought in a proper 
stall, for at least eleven hours out of every twenty-four. The present 
wooden manger is placed in the most tempting and irresistible position 
for “ crib-biting,” and to this clumsy contrivance alone this destructive 
vice is due. The horse eats naturally from the ground, and when his 
head is lowered, it is then in the most favorable position for the action 
of the muscles of deglutition. A horse cannot “ crib-bite” without 
catching hold of some object higher than his knees. 

The floor surface of the stall is the soil, this acting as a sponge, 
absorbing and retaining all the fluid animal excretions. The animal 
lies on his bedding, presses the latter into “the sponge” (the ground) ; 
results, dirt, discomfort, uncleanliness, and rheumatism. The animal’s 
feet dig great holes into this floor surface, which requires daily filling 
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up, so that it is in a soft, moist condition constantly, and the animal 
lies on a rough, uneven, bad smelling, wet surface. This surface ig 
sloped from before backwards, thus converting the hinder limbs into 
weight-bearers, an office nature never intended them to perform, except 
to a very slight degree ; results, weakness of the hind legs and quarter, 
liability to strains, and kidney disease. My reader, did you ever “ rough 
it’? If so, you have slept in a hard, lumpy bed, and stepped on toa 
hard clay floor in the morning barefooted. Now imagine your discom- 
fort and uneasiness if your bed was of straw only, pressed into uneven, 
saturated, cold, damp, filthy clay, and sleeping in such a limited space 
that your companion’s extremities, armed with iron shoes, kept moving 
and kicking you above, below, laterally, in fact, all over the surface 
of your body, and that you were tied there for twelve hours at a 
stretch. Do you think you would arise in the morning fresh and 
feeling good? No; I think you would be more likely to send for the 
nurse and doctor, and be treated for lung fever, broken bones or ribs, 
or rheumatism. Oh, but you don’t compare a horse toa human being? 
He is furnished with the same apparatus physically and mentally, and 
appreciates kindness and comfort quite as much, and has a keener sense 
of discomfort and filth than many human beings. Now, a floor surface 
of wood, with a gentle slope from before backwards to carry away 
fluids, and above this movable slats thicker behind than before, so 
as to raise the horse’s hindquarters slightly, whilst the permanent floor, 
being sloped backwards, by carrying away the fluids, keeps the stall 
and bed dry, and the horse stands naturally from behind downwards 
and forwards, would remedy all these drawbacks at little expense, and 
repay ten times the expense and trouble in increased comfort and con- 
sequent utility of the horse. The animal in pasture and when resting 
always stands down-hill. “ But,” says Horseshoer Mulligan, “ standing 
continually on wood will contract his feet.” No, Mr. Mulligan, it won’t. 
Abolish your drawing-knife and shoe him naturally and properly, and 
he can not only stand anywhere and everywhere, but contraction and 
all other foot-troubles will soon be “ gone where the woodbine twineth” 
(in those never-to-be-forgotten words of the late Colonel Jim Fisk). 

Imperfect ventilation and defective drainage are fertile sources of 
disease. The latter is a greater source of loss to horse-owners than 
all other causes of disease combined. A deficiency of oxygen, excess of 
carbonic acid, and a scanty supply of fresh air stint the vital processes, 
and the gradual accumulation of the ammoniacal products of decom- 
position of excrementitious matters by which animals are surrounded 
are almost certain excitants to disease, particularly those of the re- 
spiratory organs, and when disease is once excited by such causes a 
recovery is almost an impossibility until the sufferer is removed from 
their influence. 

Exercise is beneficial and necessary to all animals, but when in 
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degree or continuance it exceeds what the strength can bear or rest can 
recruit, the animal functions are exhausted and lose their balance, mus- 
cular tone is impaired, nervous excitability takes the place of strength, 
circulation fails, congestion ensues, the blood is not properly purified, 
and various organs are on the brink of disease. Hence those animals 
which do not become thus diseased are prone to succumb and more 
susceptible to the attacks of any prevailing enzootic or epizootic. 

Want of exercise is a frequent cause of disease. The muscular sys- 
tem and circulation of the blood first suffer. The movements become 
sluggish, sweating is easily induced, swollen legs, sheath, and extremi- 
ties ensue. The respiration being but little called upon, the decarbon- 
ization of the blood is thrown on the liver; hence the accumulation of fat 
and derangement of that organ, etc. Army animals are frequently for 
long intervals confined to their stables owing to bad weather, scarcity 
of mea, etc. Horses, to be kept healthy, should be exercised slowly 
(not run violently and brought back to the stable heated, sweating, 
panting, and exhausted, as is usually the case) for at least one hour 
daily. This is actually necessary for healthy maintenance. A corral 
should be insisted upon where they could be turned loose when unshod 
in winter, or they should be walked in a cleared space if the snow is 
deep. 
We will again resume the original subject. Laryngitis, pharyn- 
gitis, and acute throat affections are characterized by the nose being 
poked forward (protruded), the head carried stiffly and on a line with 
the neck. The region of the throat below and somewhat behind the 
ears is hot, swollen, and painful, cough hard and painful, and the dis- 
charge issues from both nostrils and is mixed with masticated food. 
As the nasal discharge increases, the soreness of the throat and inability 
to swallow decrease. 

Strangles, although usually confined to the young horse, is some- 
times seen in the army. It is characterized by the formation of laud- 
able pus in the intermaxillary space. Discharge from both nostrils. 

Nasal catarrh is accompanied by sneezing, watery eyes, discharge 
generally from both nostrils, first clear and watery, gradually becom- 
ing opaque, white, and yellowish, and, as a rule, not adhering to the 
nostril. 

In nasal polypi there is a discharge from the affected nostril often 
tinged with blood during exercise and work, snuffling or distressed 
breathing when excited, and the tumor can be seen on examination. 

Diseased and overgrown teeth and dental tumors: imperfect masti- 
cation, quidding the food, oral examination finds foreign bodies in the 
teeth, fetid breath arising from diseased bone or teeth. . This fetor is 
very repulsive and characteristic. 

Diseased facial bones or sinuses: irregular discharges from the 
affected side, tumefied maxillary glands br loosely attached to the 
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surrounding tissues, breath generally offensive from diseased bone, 
face over the affected parts swollen, and the use of the trephine solves 
all doubt. 

Abscess of the guttural pouches: the throat at its junction with the 
neck is swollen either side or both, nasal discharge thick, creamy, and 
intermittent, and particularly great in quantity when the animal’s head 
is depressed. 

Post-pharyngeal abscess: difficulty of deglutition, oral breathing, 
food and water returning by the mouth only. 

Stricture of the cesophagus, impaction of cesophagus and choking 
from foreign bodies: attempts to swallow, gulping action of the larynx, 
spasms of the muscles of the throat and neck, fluids, saliva, etc., re- 
turning by the mouth and nose, coughing, shrieking on attempting to 
swallow, great anxiety of countenance, tremors, violent sweating, and 
swelling over the seat of impaction. 

Bronchitis, pneumonia, and other thoracic diseases: discharge not 
constantly present and generally rusty color, changing as the disease 
advances, dependent head, cold extremities, elevation of pulse and tem- 
perature, great prostration; the discharge disappears during conva- 
lescence. 

Heaves, or broken wind: the peculiar inspiratory and peculiar 
double expiratory action of the abdominal muscles, generally voracious 
appetite, discharge from both nostrils, which is white and frothy and 
does not stick to the nostril ; abdomen distended. 

Glanders and Farcy (Equina Contagions and Infections).—A con- 
tagious disease may be defined to be a morbid condition of the animal 
body, induced generally by the operation of a specific virus termed a 
poison derived from an animal similarly diseased, and communicated 
either by contact, inoculation, or atmospheric medium. Sometimes, 
however, contagious diseases originate spontaneously. Some diseases, 
as rabies in the dog, except in the dog alone, are communicated by in- 
oculation only, but as a general rule contagious diseases are communi- 
cated by contact, inoculation, and infection,—that is, by diffusion of the 
specific material through the air. The contagion or morbific material 
once developed in the animal organism possesses the property of the 
formation of an identical material in the body of another animal, whether 
implanted there by direct inoculation or contact or indirectly through 
various channels, such as drinking-water or atmospheric medium-in- 
fection, and is termed a contagion, morbid poison, materies morbi, 
specific disease poison, virus, etc., and it is supposed to consist of germs, 
protoplasm, albuminoid substances in various molecular but undefined 
conditions, and noxious emanations or gases. 

Glanders and farcy are essentially the same disease with somewhat 
different manifestations. It is defined as a malignant, contagious dis- 
ease, due to the introduction into the animal economy or of generation 
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within it of an animal poison which infects the whole system, and 
shows its specific effects more especially on the Schneiderian or nasal 
mucous membrane, the lungs, respiratory passages, and upon the lym- 
phatic glands and ducts. Glanders and its variety farcy originate spon- 
taneously in the horse, ass, and mule, and are transmissible to man (in 
whom the virus seems to increase in malignancy), sheep, goats, dogs, 
feline species, mice, rats, rabbits. Modern experiments have upset the 
old theory, and now show that bovines can be successfully inoculated, 
but so far pigs and fowls resist successfully the action of this contagion 
even when inoculated. 

Glanders is described by Aristotle‘and Vegetius and in the time of 
Hippocrates of Cos, and other very early writers, thus showing it to be 
known in early history under the terms “ Morbus humidus, cymoira, 
captus morbus,” etc., and its variety farcy as “ Morbus farcimosus, 
vermis equi, vermis volaticus, farcina equi,” etc. 

Glanders is a disease of temperate climates, rare in hot and very cold 
countries. Its contagious nature was for a long time a disputed point. 
It is now determined beyond question, the only difference of opinion 
being its capability of originating spontaneously or noi, some maintain- 
ing that it originates by contagion only, while others (and modern 
experiments and experience prove them to be right) contend that it 
originates spontaneously and propagates by contagion and infection. 
It occurs under at least four forms,—acute glanders, chronic glanders, 
acute farcy (called vulgarly bud farey), and chronic farcy (called button 
farcy). 

Causes, though not clearly understood, are often found to arise 
from many debilitating influences, such as old age, bad food, overwork, — 
exhausting diseases, and general bad management; from specific, mias- 
matic, or animal poisons, such as are generated in localities where 
large numbers of horses are congregated together in camps, barracks, 
large cab and other establishments; even where the stables are well 
ventilated, lighted, and drained, and where animals are well attended 
to in every way, but more particularly where stables are ill ventilated, 
badly drained, dark and foul. Animals when crowded, especially on 
board ship, are very susceptible to this affection, and Arabs in trans- 
porting their horses to India always choose that time of the year when 
the passage is sliortest, lest bad weather might oblige the hatches to be 
closed, and want of ventilation promote the development of glanders. 

Improper stable management is a prolific source of glanders ; the air 
which is necessary to respiration is changed and empoisoned in its pass- 
age through the lungs, and a continual fresh supply is necessary for the 
purifying of the blood and support of life. That supply may be barely 
sufficient to support life, but not to prevent the vitiated air passing 
again and again through the lungs and producing irritation, blood- 
poisoning, and disease. In the expedition to Quiberon horses had not 
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been long on board when it became necessary to shut down the hatch- 
ways for a few hours ; the consequences were that some of them were 
suffocated, and the remainder were all, without exception, when disem- 
barked, either glandered or farcied. In a close stable the air is not only 
vitiated by being repeatedly breathed, but there are other sources of mis- 
chief, viz.: the excrementitious products suffered to remain ferment- 
ing and producing noxious and poisonous gases and other emanations, 
This is more particularly the case in army stables, where animals stand 
on the soil without drainage; this acts as a sponge for the retention 
and subsequent release of all the fluid portion of the excreta, the urine 
lying frequently at the bottom of the holes formed by the animal’s feet, 
and with the bedding forming a seething, filthy, poisonous, acrid gas- 
producing mass (see preceding pages on army stalls.) 

Want of exercise is a cause of glanders ; the connection, though not 
evident at first glance, is too certain. In fact, any and every cause 
that debilitates the system or lowers the vitality predisposes the animal 
to its attack. At the termination of the Peninsular war cavalry regi- 
ments were decimated by the plague. In our civil war, although the 
veterinaries employed in the army (every one or any one who got the 
job and styled themselves veterinaries) stated that glanders did not exist, 
we have an eminent authority, viz., Dr. Myers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who proves conclusively that large numbers of animals affected with 
the disease were auctioned off and dispersed over wide ranges of country 
to the ruin of thousands of animals who contacted them. New stables, 
whose walls are said to sweat, are fruitful sources. New stables were 
inhabited at Hythe, England, and before the walls were dry developed 
glanders, but when the walls dried it disappeared. It occurs as a 
sequence to exhaustive and debilitating diseases; more especially if 
the animal be old. or of bad constitution. These causes and a general 
vitiated condition of the animal may produce glanders: 1st, by causing 
the introduction into the blood of vitiated or decomposed material gen- 
erated in the external surroundings of the animal; 2d, by inducing the 
formation of degenerative material within the animal system; 3d, by 
preventing the excretion of degraded constituents normally generated 
within it by various disordered functions, or introduced with it from 
without. A common forerunner of glanders is the disease known as 
“ diabetes insipidus,” or “polyurea.” It cannot be said in this disease 
there is any obstruction to the excretion of degraded tissue ; indeed, the 
case is reversed, it being enormously increased. Now, polyurea is but 
the result of rapid tissue changes, rapid emaciation being a prominent 
symptom, with great debility arising from degradation of tissue, and 
the presence of degraded material within the circulatory fluid. It has 
been truly said that diabetes, when arising from no assignable cause, 
is indicative of a general constitutional break-up. Although glanders 
and farcy are one disease with different manifestations, farcy is more 
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frequently spontaneously developed than glanders. This circumstance 

has led some to think that they are different diseases, but direct exper- 

iment proves that the virus in either case is identical. Glanderous virus, 

when inoculated, may produce either glanders or farcy, while pus from 

a farcy ulcer, when inoculated, may also produce either glanders or 

farcy, and the common termination of farcy, if the animal survives‘ 
long enough, is glanders, and of glanders, farcy. 

Glanders and its variety, farcy, spontaneously developed, are highly 
infectious and contagious, and when once introduced into a stable are 
certain to spread among the horses there located. The specific poison 
has been introduced into the system both by the skin and mucous 
membranes. By inserting the virus under the skin with the point of 
the lancet, by rubbing the excoriated skin of the horse, and by inocu- 
lating the mucous membranes, the disease has been produced. With 
regard to the transmission of the contagium of glanders otherwise than 
by actual contact opinion seems divided, some writers maintaining that 
it is impossible to communicate in any one of its forms by compelling 
healthy animals to inhale the expired air of those suffering from the 
disease, while others maintain that it is both contagious and’ infectious. 
The first opinion, if acted upon in practice, would lead to disastrous re- 
sults and must not be entertained ; for even if we grant that the virus 
is contained in the discharges from the ulcers, numerous experiments 
have proved that pus and other organized cells float in the atmosphere, 
and the specific virus contained in these cells may thus be easily conveyed 
from one animal to the other. Again, it must not be forgotten that 
glanders may exist without any external manifestations; that is, with- 
out nasal discharge, or farcy ulcers, or chancres; but even in this form 
it is capable of propagation. Farcied matter introduced into the stom- 
ach of the horse has caused glanders, and whatever way the virus may 
be introduced, once absorbed, it infects the whole blood, as has been 
proved by the late Professor Coleman, at the Royal Veterinary College, 
who says, “‘I have produced the disease by first removing the healthy 
blood from an ass until the animal was nearly exhausted, and then 
transferring from a glandered horse blood from his carotid artery into 
the jugular vein of the ass. The disease in the ass was rapid and vio- 
lent in degree, and from this animal I produced by inoculation both 
glanders and farcy.” Professor Coleman also inoculated asses with 
virus obtained from man ; heinoculated twoasses with matter taken from 
the arm of a man laboring under this malady, which resulted from a 
puncture received while skinning a glandered horse; both asses died 
of glanders. These experiments have been frequently repeated, and 
with similar results, by Girard, Hering, and Lablane. Glanders does 
not commit one thousandth part of the ravages which it did fifty years 
ago, and, generally speaking, it is now found where neglect, filth, and 
want of ventilation exist. This happy change is due to the advance of 
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yeterinary science and its teachings, commencing with those celebrated 
authors, Tout and Percival. If some persons underrate the danger, it 
is because the disease may remain unrecognized in the affected horse for 
months, or even years, and therefore when it does appear it is attributed 
to other causes, or to after-inoculation. No glandered horse should be 


‘allowed to exist, and the public interests demand the instant destruction 


of animals so affected. It is easy to understand how, accustomed as 
horses are to be crowded together “like sardines in a box,” eating from 
the same manger and using the same bucket, one diseased animal may 
communicate it to a crowd. One horse has passed another while 
snorting and become affected. Some have received the virus from 
across a road, when a glandered horse in the opposite field has claimed 
acquaintance by neighing and snorting, and it is almost impossible for 
an affected horse to remain long in a stable without irreparable mischief. 

Hereditary Tendency.—This has not been sufficiently estimated, as 
there is scarcely a disease which cannot become hereditary. Mr. Du- 
puy relates some instructive cases. A mare, on dissection, showed the 
post-mortem appearance of glanders ; her filly died of the same disease 
at six years old. A second and a third mare and their offspring pre- 
sented the same fatal proof that glanders may be hereditary, although 
up to this time this matter has not been sufficiently proved, so that it 
still remains more or less doubtful. 

The period of latency or incubation is doubtful, and may extend 
into a lengthened period under certain circumstances, or, again, the 
animal may be attacked within three or four days. 

Acute Glanders.—Symptoms: the disease, preceded by increased 
temperature of body, appears suddenly, ushered in by rigors, sometimes 
of a most persistent character. More commonly the rigors are not 
so persistent, but they are always more or less observable. Thermo- 
metric temperature 105-9° F., breathing accelerated, pulse feeble, rapid, 
and even dicrotonous, the heart’s action palpitating and accompanied 
by a metallic tinkling. The appetite fails, the pituitary membrane at 
first dark copper color, with ecchymosed patches of a dark-red hue, 
becoming purple. The patches are converted into pit-like ulcers, from 
which issues a sanious discharge. The submaxillary lymphatics en- 
large. Other lymphatic glands inflame, enlarge, suppurate, and burst, 
exposing raw, unhealthy-looking sores, from which issues a more or 
less ichorous, irritating, purulent material. The eyes are weak; a 
discharge issues from them. The nostrils are swollen, which im- 
pedes their motion in breathing. The respiration is hurried and 
irregular. The nasal discharge is glutinous, sticking to the nostril, 
and thus narrowing its orifice. The facial lymphatics form abscesses. 
The urine is pale, watery, and increased in quality and specific gravity. 
The emaciation is rapid, and death soon ends the animal’s suffering, if 
not destroyed. 
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Acute glanders is rapidly fatal, and the post-mortem examination 
reveals the following lesions: the mucous membrane lining the nasal 
passages and facial sinuses is violently inflamed and closely covered with 
numerous crops of pustules and ulcers; from which a purulent or sanious 
fluid is discharged. In many instances where the disease has been very 
rapid the inflammation is diffused over the whole surface of the mucous 
membrane, which then presents one uniform purple or purplish-black 
hue, its structure being exceedingly soft and friable from degeneration, 
and it is easily detached from the bone. Now and then it will be found 
that the nasal bones, the septum nasi, the turbinated and ethmoidal 
bones are in a state of necrosis, their surfaces bathed with purulent dis- 
charge, and separated from the mucous membrane. The intermaxillary 
glands are congested and surrounded by a yellowish exudate, and their 

lymphatic ducts are thickened and congested. The lungs in almost 

every case of glanders, acute or chronic, are more or less inflamed. 

Now and then the inflammation is diffuse, embracing the whole of one 

or part of both lungs, while in others it is limited to some of the lobes, 

and presenting the appearance of a series of tumors and patches of con- 
gestion of different sizes and in various stages of development scattered 
through the lung-tissue. Many of those inflamed spots will be found 
to contain pus, hence they have been termed tubercles, and the nature 
of the disease, for this reason, has been laid down as tubercular, and so 
close is the relationship betwixt tubercle and glanders that the editor 
of the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review says, “It is in 
glanders that Villeman thinks he has found the closest marks of anal- 
ogy with tubercle, not only in its anatomy, but its symptoms and causa- 
tion. He seems to have been conducted from the study of glanders 
direct to the inoculation of tubercle. The characteristic lesion of 
glanders is a small tubercle, which is strewn either in the mucous mem- 
branes of the nasal passages or in the lungs, liver, and spleen. At first 
a grayish-white firm granulation, composed of cells and nuclei appar- 
ently developed by hyperplasma of connective tissue, it soon tends to 
soften centrally and form ulcers on the mucous membranes and cavities 
of the lungs. Like miliary tubercle, it occurs isolated and in clusters 
together with this granulation. Streaks and bands of fibrous tissue, as 
well as patches of cheesy infiltration, are not infrequently met with in 
the lungs of glandered horses. It is interesting, tov, that the same doubts 
have been raised concerning the real nature of those infiltrations in glan- 
ders as well as tubercle. They are regarded by Villeman as one form 
of glanders, just as in man they are one form of tubercle. As to which 
is the part primarily affected in glanders, the nasal membrane or the 
lungs, there is some difference of opinion. Virchow maintains that 
the deposits in the lungs are always secondary, and by metastasis from 
the nasal membrane, Phillips and Bouley being convinced by repeated 
post-mortem examinations that the primary lesions are always in the 
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viscera, more particularly in the lungs, and the formations in the nasal 
membrane are invariably secondary. ‘If,’ say they, ‘a horse has 
“jetage” (nasal discharge) it is already glandered.’ It really matters 
little which part of the body is primarily affected: in either case the 
analogy with tubercle remains as strong as can be. The intestinal 
ulceration of tuberculosis—in which we see the counterpart of nasal 
ulceration of glanders—is more often secondary to the pulmonary dis- 
ease, but occasionally shows itself before any mischief can be detected 
in the lungs. Again, glandular enlargement of a severe and persistent 
kind constitutes an important part of glanders, as it does of tubercle, 
The mode of invasion is identical in the two diseases,—now acute, fou- 
droyant, destroying life in a few days as by an overwhelming blood- 
poison ; now chronic, so as to last for years. Further, in the chronic 
form the same recurrence of acute attacks, complicating and adding to 
chronic mischief, is observed in glanders and tuberculosis. ‘To read a 
description of chronic glanders is, mutatis mutandis, to read an account 
of chronic phthisis. It is, therefore, not surprising that Dupuy goes 
so far as to say that glanders is equine tuberculosis. In speaking of the 
supposed causes of tubercle we propose presently to follow out still fur- 
ther this remarkable thread of resemblance, but for the present it will 
suffice to say that glanders is transmissible by inoculation and con- 
tagious from horse to horse, and that it is unmistakably communicable 
from horse to man. ‘Can we hesitate to believe,’ says Villeman, ‘ that 
the parallel between tubercle and glanders must here find its comple- 
tion?’ To conclude, glanders and tuberculosis are so closely akin that 
they must be looked upon as nearly related species of the same genus.” 
—(From Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, vol. \viii.) 

The form of pneumonia as seen in glanders is very characteristic. 
The inflamed part resembles an infiltration, with thrombi in the blood- 
vessels, gangrenous and emphysematous, of a greenish-black color, and 
rapidly decomposing after death. The line of termination or demar- 
cation between the healthy and inflamed lung-tissue is very distinct. 
The tracheal and bronchial mucous membrane is more or less highly 
inflamed, in some instances covered with petechial spots, or deeply ulcer- 
ated wall thickly covered with an unhealthy discharge which exhales 
a gangrenous odor. The changes which occur in lymphatic glands in 
glanders are characteristic. Those glands, irritated by the specific poison, 
become congested and enlarged, their cellular elements proliferate more 
or less rapidly, and are mixed with a citron-colored exudate, which 
also invades the surrounding connective tissue. In a few days the 
glands become dense and hard to the touch, more or less lumpy on 
their surface, and those in the submaxillary space become fixed to the 
jaw-bone by the inflamed and indurated vessels, which enter their 
deeper-seated parts. 

Chronic Glanders.—In some instances the disease presents itself in 
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such a mild form that the general health is scarcely affected. There 
will be a discharge from one or both nostrils, but more frequently from 
the near or left nostril. The submaxillary lymphatics are swol!en and 
hard. This hardness and swelling are of a remitting nature, very often 
varying in size in ashort period. A horse at night may have a scarcely 
discoverable swelling, and be found in the morning with a lump under 
the jaw easily felt and seen, which may again disappear and reappear. 
This condition may exist previous to nasal discharge. If the nostril 
be examined it will be found of a paler color than natural, or perhaps 
copper color, tawny, or dull leaden hue. The discharge from glanders 
presents a sticky or glue-like appearance, adhering to the nostril, where 
it dries and accumulates, causing the nostril affected to appear smaller 
and more contracted than in health. These symptoms, in addition 
to a weak or debilitated condition of the eye of the affected side, may 
be all the symptoms present in a chronic case of glanders. In some 
instances there is nothing but the nasal discharge to lead the veteri- 
narian to suspect anything wrong with the animal, and the diagnosis is 
consequently very difficult, more particularly if the case is a solitary 
one; but where glanders is found to exist in a stud, any suspicious 
symptom becomes at once significant. In many cases of chronic glan- 
ders the ulcers or chancres described by some authors are undiscover- 
able; indeed, in some rare cases chancres are never found before or 
after death. Another form of glanders is where there is neither nasal 
discharge, ulceration, nor enlarged glands, but in which all may become 
present if the animal survives long enough. It is usually known as 
Pulmonary Glanders.—The animal is languid, unthrifty, loses flesh, 
sweats easily, mucous membranes pale, diarrhoea and diabetes is easily 
induced, there is a dull, dry cough, capricious appetite, hair of mane 
and tail easily pulled out, legs sometimes very firm, again suddenly 
cedematous. This state of things may continue for weeks and months, 
and the animal may die from marasmus and debility without any 
further symptoms, or suddenly glanders and farcy supervene, and carry 
the animal off in a few days. If this state of things occurs in a stud 
already affected, no hesitation need be felt in pronouncing the true 
character of the disease. Glanders, as more commonly met with, pre- 
sents the following symptoms: off-feed, rigors, rough coat, may cough, 
capricious appetite, easily sweats, gluey or starch-like sticky nasal dis- 
charge, sometimes blood-tinged, nasal mucous membrane pale and 
unhealthy, and that from which the discharge proceeds containing one* 
or more pit-like ulcers. Those ulcers are characteristic, being umbili- 
cated, with ragged edges, and enlarged in all directions and confluent ; 
the interspaces are covered with hard, yellowish pimples, which soon 
ulcerate. The eye of the affected side is weak, and looks smaller than 
its fellow. The submaxillary lymphatics of the same side enlarge and 
form a tumor, sometimes single, sometimes lobulated, which is more 
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or less adherent to the surrounding tissues and which rarely suppurates, 
These symptoms may remit, but eventually the animal becomes a loath- 
some object, although he may work for a long time without these 
symptoms increasing. Mr. Turner, V.S., of London, relates a case 
which is instructive: his opinion was consulted relative to a mare in 
good condition, sleek, fat, and in full work, with a slight nasal dis- 
charge which had existed some time. Mr. Turner expressed his sus- 
picions, but “a reputed skill and long experience man” bought her, 
Some months afterwards Mr. T., while examining some horses, dis- 
covered two of them glandered and two more farcied, while in their 
midst was his old acquaintance, the sleek, fat mare with the nasal 
discharge, who undoubtedly had caused all the mischief. It is strange 
and unaccountable that where the discharge is in one nostril it almost 
invariably shows itself in the near or left side. Mr. Dupuy, the prin- 
cipal of the Toulouse Royal Veterinary University, says, “Out of 
eighty cases of glanders but one had discharge from the right or off 
nostril.” In examining the nostril small shreds of dried mucus must 
not be mistaken for ulcers, neither must the opening of the nasal 
orifice of the lachrymal duct, which opens low down in the nostrils. 

In all cases of doubt there is one resource, which wears the appear- 
ance of cruelty, but which may save a valuable life and many valuable 
animals at the expense of a worthless one, viz., inoculation. Procure 
a healthy ass, horse, or mule, reduce the animal’s vitality by bleeding 
largely and purging, then inoculate it with the nasal discharge from 
the suspected animal. A few days will decide the matter finally, remem- 
bering the fact, though the inoculated animal may show symptoms of 
blood-poisoning from a virus other than glanders or farcy, the specific 
symptoms of those diseases must be present before the result may be 
considered conclusive. 

Farcy.—Another manifestation of glanders is of two kinds, acute 
and chronic. Its peculiar symptoms require some explanation to the 
readers unacquainted with anatomy. The absorbents, or lymphatics, 
are a set of vessels accompanying in many cases the arteries and veins, 
Their office is the collection and conveying away the useless and worn- 
out tissues, as well as some of the food from the stomach and bowels, 
and conveying it to the blood for renovation, or removal from the sys- 
tem by the organs of excretion. They are very numerous, and have 
duplicatures of their lining membrane termed valves, so that their 

“contents cannot retrograde, but must continue a forward direction 
owing to those valves. In discharge of their duty they not only con- 
vey away what is useless, but also what would, if allowed to accumu- 
late, become poisonous and destructive. They absorb the virus of 
glanders, which irritates and inflames them, hence “the corded veins,” 
as they are vulgarly termed. It will be seen that the valves act as 
collectors of the virus from their shape, which inflames; also, they ¢ 
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become hard and prominent, and are called “ button, or bud farcy” ; 
connected by the corded and inflamed lymphatic vessels, “the corded 
veins.” The buttons (inflamed valves) are true chancres, and possess 
all their characteristics. Sometimes, however, they do not ulcerate. 
Farcy assumes many forms: a leg suddenly swells, another time it 
attacks the head, muscles of the neck, withers, thus resembling rheu- 
matism (which frequently precedes equina). Farcy does not long 
prevail without glanders, which may be looked for at any time during 
the attack or subsequently to it. 

Farey must not be confounded with what quacks and farriers call 
water-farcy, which is simply an oedematous condition of the extremities 
and pendulous parts arising from anemia, want of exercise, debility, 
weakness of heart action, want of arterial tenacity, stoppage of the 
portal circulation, and all debilitating diseases, which, as a rule, is easily 
remedied, 

Acute Farcy occurs from inoculation, infection, as a sequela to 
exhausting diseases, particularly diabetes, old age, and other debili- 
tating influences. Symptoms: fever, temperature 104-8° F., rigors, 
inappetence, and swelling of one or more extremities, which manifest 
themselves by engorgements of a whole limb, presenting an uneven 
surface, and are remittent, with pain and lameness. When the swell- 
ing diminishes, the inflamed lymphatic vessels can be detected form- 
ing “buds and cords,” which sometimes burst, discharging a thin, 
purulent, yellowish material, which forms a yellow crust on the ulcer. 
Those buds are grouped and distant from the articulation. Sometimes 
farcy manifests as a simple swelling, which suppurates, with “ buds and 
cords.” Those ulcers may become numerous on the flexor aspect of 
the limb. 

Again, the attack is preceded by acute rheumatism, swelling of the 
neck muscles, which may disappear or are metastatic, and this may 
occur repeatedly before diagnostic farcy signs show themselves, or the 
seat of pain may be in the chest, simulating pleurodynia or pleurisy, 
the animal groaning when turned sharply and with a catching inspira- 
tion. During their remission and in their intervals the animal’s health 
seems scarcely affected. At length the disease becomes marked; in 
some instances extreme lameness may continue for some time, and 
without a traceable cause. Generally, however, farcinous engorgements 
succeed ; but it may be safely stated that equina is so variously mani- 
fested as to sometimes mislead the most experienced. 

Chronic Farcy.—The local symptoms precede the febrile ones, the 
thermometric test alone being reliable. The local symptoms are circum- 
scribed inflammatory swellings running along the course of the vessels, 
which suppurate and burst; “the buds” are connected by “ the veins,” 
These “ buds” are collected in groups in the thigh, forearm, flank, 
head, and neck. As the lymphatics run with the veins, it was formerly 
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believed the latter were the seat of disease. Farcy may be confined to 
any set of local lymphatics; suppuration rarely occurs, but glanderous 
symptoms soon appear. Chronic differs from the acute farcy only in 
its intensity and duration. 

Treatment of glandered or farcied animals must be destruction 
(immediate). 

Antiseptic Preventive Treatment.—W here equina appears, in addition 
to the instant removal and destruction of the affected animals, it is 
essential to attend to sanitation, hygiene, ventilation, drainage, food, 
water, cleansing, and disinfection of stables, fittings, harness, and other 
appurtenances, the destruction of wood-work, buckets, brushes, curry- 
combs, sponges, sweating-cloths, clothing, bandages, painting of all 
fixtures and walls with limewashing, and scraping all contaminated 
surfaces. The whitewash to contain at least one pint of crude car- 
bolic acid to each gallon, and to be plentifully used. Prevent over- 
crowding, exhaustive work, and all debilitating influences; carefully 
inspect the food, administering mineral and vegetable tonics, combined 
with chlorate of potash or hyposulphite of soda. If underground drains 
run through the stable, stop them several feet outside the building 
walls, and let the stable drains be on the ground surface, so that the 
latter can be kept clean, and the former cannot convey any noxious 
vapors or exhalation into the stable, which they invariably do when so 
placed. If there are not drains, as in the present cavalry sheds, which 
allow the urine to gravitate or become a seething, filthy mass, remedy 
the matter at once, otherwise the disease will not be eradicated without 
great difficulty, if at all. And, in conclusion, let me add, with regard 
to army veterinary matters, that wise old saw, “ What is everybody’s 
business is no person’s business.” I trust my intelligent readers will 
absolve me from any intention of offering the slightest disrespect, either 
individually or collectively, as I have confined myself strictly to my 
legitimate professional sphere, although diverging somewhat from the 
original subject, hoping, by so doing, that it may be the means of alle- 
viating some of the many discomforts, hardships, and diseases of man’s 
most faithful, noble, useful, but, by many degrees, worst-treated ser- 
vant,—the horse. 

M. I. Treacy, M.R.C.V5S., 
Veterinarian Seventh Cavalry. 


Fort Totten, Daxora. 





TEDDIE TUBBS WITH THE INDIANS. 


SomE years ago, while serving with my regiment in the Indian Terri- 
tory, I was detailed with my company to proceed with a party of Arap- 
ahoe Indians on their winter hunt. I say my company, because I was 
then commanding it, the captain and first lieutenant being absent on 
leave and detached service, respectively. The Indian party consisted 
of men, women, and children, numbering nearly two thousand, and 
with their numerous ponies, innumerable dogs, and multitudinous don- 
keys,—the latter burdened with camp equipage, lodge-poles, etc.,—they 
formed a grotesque procession. 

My orders directed me to make my camps adjacent to those of the 
Indians, to see that they were not molested or interfered with, and that 
liquor was not sold or traded to them by the white traders. I was to 
move when they moved, and camp where they camped, but if the dis- 
tance between camps was so great as to be impracticable for cavalry, I 
was authorized to direct them to halt at my discretion, and complete 
the journey the following day. Dr. G., A. A. Surgeon U.S.A., and 
Harry Hawk, interpreter and guide, were assigned to my command ; 
consequently I was not without companionship, as otherwise I should 
have been, for the line drawn between commissioned officers and en- 
listed men is distinct and impassable, and without these two really 
good fellows my trip, as to conversation and sociability, would have 
been equivalent to solitary confinement. 

The first day’s march did not exceed eighteen miles, and camp was 
made on the cottonwood-shaded banks of Wolf Creek, whose waters, 
for purity and sapphire tint, would compare favorably with the best of 
our Eastern streams. That evening the principal Indians met in the 
lodge of one of the sub-chiefs, and a consultation was held regarding 
the whereabouts of the buffalo. It was finally decided to send three 
parties, each consisting of two young warriors, in different directions, 
to explore the country and to rejoin the main party on Elk Creek, where 
we were to encamp on the third day. 

The Ipdian Territory has been termed “ God’s own country,” and the 
name is not inappropriate, at least to that portion of it through which we 
passed. The short buffalo-grass, almost as nutritious as grain, felt like 
velvet under our feet when we would dismount to gather the delicious 
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wild plums and grapes of mammoth size that formed a natural hedge 
to the banks of the winding streams. The country seemed alive with 
game of every description. Antelope, wild turkey, rabbits, California 
quail, etc., would simply pause to gaze at us as we passed. Alas! their 
curiosity often cost them—as it has many who belong to a higher order 
of animal—their life. The towering cottonwoods marking the course 
of the different streams and creeks diversified the scenery and lent an 
air of comfort to the boundless, rolling country stretching far as the eye 
could reach. I had heard many tales of the severity of winter in this 
section, but the weather during my whole tour with these Indians, be- 
ginning in November and ending in April, was, with the exception of 
two days, like one long, lovely August day, and during my whole ser- 
vice in that Territory, extending through two years, I failed to see any 
trace of ice. 

On the third day we reached Elk Creek, and found the three ex- 
ploring-parties awaiting us. They were jubilant over their success, 
They had discovered several large herds of buffalo within a radius of 
ten miles, and no white hunters—the béte noir of these Indians—had 
been seen. Through Harry Hawk I learned the chiefs wished to 
remain on Elk Creek for the present, making there a permanent camp, 
and sending out hunting-parties therefrom, The situation was delight- 
ful, with an abundance of wood, water, and grass, and the wishes of 
the Indians coincided with mine. 

Learning that a hunting-party was to leave camp early next morn- 
ing, I determined to avail myself of the opportunity to see a real buf- 
falo hunt by real Indians, and as the doctor and Hawk expressed a 
similar desire, I looked forward to the morrow with much pleasure. 

Night was just whispering those beautiful words of Swinburne’s 
and bidding so fruitlessly the morning to “ Lie still, O love, lie still,” 
when I was awakened from my slumber by one of the guard, who in- 
formed me the Indians were getting ready to start. In fifteen minutes 
more the party, with the doctor, Hawk, and myself, were on the move. 
The order of procession was as follows: first, the young warriors who 
had located the herd ; second, several of the sub-chiefs ; third, Dr. G., 
Hawk, and myself; fourth, fifty or sixty warriors of all ages; fifth, 
squaws leading their husbands’ hunting ponies; sixth, squaws leading 
pack-animals for conveying the meat and robes back to camp. 

The dress of these Indians, excepting upon state occasions, is very 
plain and simple. The men wear a buffalo-robe or a blanket, with a 
belt fastening it in the centre at the waist, so it can be drawn over the 
shoulders or allowed to fall down, forming what appears not unlike a 
double skirt. A bandage of white cloth is worn around the waist, 
from which falls a piece of the same material, about half a yard wide, 
both behind and before. This is the inevitable breech-clout. Mocca- 
sins, made of buckskin ornamented with beads, and often attached to 
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leggins, complete the wardrobe of the Arapahoe warrior. Hats are 
rarely seen. A bandage made of some bright material encircles the 
head ; their long, coarse, black hair is parted in the centre and allowed 
to fall at will. Their ears are weighed down with different worthless 
baubles, supplying the place of ear-rings, and in infancy their ears 
have a large piece cut from them (instead of being pierced) to permit 
of this additional adornment. Beads are worn around the neck, and 
a leather bracelet (to prevent the bowstring from hurting them in its 
recoil) is worn on the wrist. Add to this a rifle, a revolver, a butcher- 
knife, a bow and a quiver of arrows, and you behold the Arapahoe war- 
rior as he daily appears. The squaws wear a garment honored by the 
name of gown, which is made of calico, and reaches to the knee, being 
belted in at the waist. Moccasins, with leggins attached, cover their 
really small feet, extending to the knee, where the gown is met. 
The neck, arms, and ears are adorned like the bucks, only more so, 
and their hair is worn in the same fashion. When wearing a robe or 
a blanket, it is fastened around the waist and drawn over the head and 
shoulders at will. As a tribe, these Indians would not receive the 
prize-medal for either good looks or fine figures, although there were 
individual exceptions, particularly among the women, that would have 
compared favorably with any on the continent. The never-failing 
Roman nose of Fenimore Cooper has been replaced by a proboscis not 
unlike that stamping the African race, and a majority of the bucks 
favored this race as regards color. Though muscular, their limbs be- 
trayed no symmetry, and while witnessing some of their athletic sports 
one would be led to wonder where they kept their biceps. The women 
are of much lighter color, and as a rule better looking, and, notwith- 
standing all the manual labor is performed by them, their hands and 
feet are still small and delicate. 

While I have been endeavoring, vainly perhaps, to convey to you 
some idea of the appearance of the Arapahoes, the hunting-party has 
made rapid progress, and one of the young warriors, now far in the lead, 
waving his blanket in a peculiar manner, makes known to the hunters 
that the herd is near by, and that taking a certain course will bring us 
to windward of it. As the distance between the hunters and the herd 
grows less, the bucks divest themselves of all their clothing save the 
breech-clout, and the superfluous garments are handed to their squaws 
for safe-keeping, together with the ponies they have been riding, as 
they now mount the fresh animals their better halves bring up to 
them. 

The old buffalo bull acting as outmost guard has heard a sound he 
cannot explain; he turns to warn the unsuspecting herd of his not 
altogether groundless fears, when the whole party of Indians, like one 
man, give their ponies their head, and sweep down upon the grazing 
herd. But not grazing now! for, as if by magic, the whole herd be- - 
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comes aware of the danger, and with heads low and tails erect they 
are bounding over the level plain before them at a much faster rate 
than their lumbering bodies would lead one to suppose possible. The 
Indians, dashing up on the flanks of the moving column, pour in 
their deadly fire. Not waiting to see the result, they urge their 
ponies on, still firing (sometimes so near that the barrel of the rifle 
almost rests on the buffalo) as fast as they can load, till their ponies 
pause from exhaustion, and the skeleton herd is beyond reach of their 
weapons. 

While pursuers and pursued have been thus actively engaged, the 
squaws have not been idle, for, as the hunt ceases, you find them with 
their pack-animals already on the field where the dead buffaloes lie. 
The bucks, returning, ride down along the dead and dying, and point 
out to their squaws those they have slain, and when the squaw has put 
her own individual mark upon them, then she begins her part of the 
hunt, which is skinning, cutting up, and packing. I have seen five 
hundred buffaloes killed in the above manner, and T have never yet 
heard a dispute arise owing to a buck having mistaken an animal he 
had killed. It would seem as if the dead carcass had “a tongue in 
every wound” that cried, “ Pass me not by; you killed me.” 

The squaws are natural butchers. There is not a miss-cut made in 
removing the hide, nor is one particle of the animal left for the coyotes 
that can be in any way utilized by these people. From the sinews 
lying along the back bone (from which the bowstrings are made) to 
the horny hoofs (from which is dissolved a kind of gluten for the prep- 
aration of the robes), nothing is wasted. No wonder it exasperates 
these provident people to come upon the carcasses of hundreds of thou- 
sands of buffalo, killed yearly by the white hunters for the hides alone. 
Not even a tongue gone, or a slice from the favorite hump taken. 
There they lie and rot, the food God provided for them, feeding only 
the vultures and the wolves; the bones standing as a monument to 
progressive civilization, and as a reminder that white men are not 
allowed in the Territory. 

It probably seldom occurs to one stepping into a sleigh well furnished 
with buffalo-robes that much manual labor, real hard work, is required 
before it reaches the state which entitles it to the name of robe. But 
had it ever been one’s fate to witness the operation in its various stages 
one would never look upon a robe without recalling the process and 
feeling tired. Of course, being labor, it falls to the share of the squaws. 
No warrior must ever disgrace himself by stooping so low. When the 
animal is killed his work is done, and the remainder is done by the 
women. The hide—it is not yet a robe—is first carefully removed from 
the animal, folded as small as its bulkiness will permit, and packed to 
camp. On arriving it is unfolded, and slits about an inch long, and at 
intervals of about four inches, are cut as near to the edge as possible. 
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It is then spread on the ground, hair side down, and a stake driven into 
each slit. This stretches it to its full capacity while green, and it 
remains in this position until dry. The following day it is “ fleshed” ; 
that is, the squaw goes over it with a knife and cuts off all particles of 
meat that may have adhered to it. By the next day it is as hard as a 
board, and then commences the scraping process,—the hide, which is 
about a quarter of an inch thick, must be reduced to one-twelfth of 
an inch. This is a very tiresome and difficult task, for the squaw 
maintains a stooping posture constantly, and great care is necessary to 
avoid cutting through to the hair. The instrument used is a cow’s horn 
trimmed down, and a small blade, resembling the end of a gouge, is 
inserted at the base of the horn; this is held in both hands and little 
chips taken off until the whole surface is of equal thickness. This 
being completed the squaw gets upon her knees, and with her hands 
rubs a preparation of brains over the surface thus scraped. She rubs 
this in until the hair side is thoroughly saturated; when this is dry, a 
rope or lariat is made fast to the limb of a neighboring tree or toa 
lodge-pole, with the other end driven into the ground so as to make it 
perfectly taut, and at an angle of about forty-five degrees ; the stakes 
are then taken out and the hide thrown over the rope, the hair side out, 
and is there drawn from one side to the other over this rope until it is 
as soft and pliable as a kid glove, and as it feels not unlike a piece of 
sheet-iron just prior to this operation, one may imagine the task is a 
formidable one. After this the hair side is beaten with a stout stick, to 
raise and separate the hair, and the robe is finished. A squaw usually 
receives from one dollar to one dollar and a half, in trade, from the 
traders for one of these robes, which is about equal to fifty and seventy- 
five cents East. The bucks do not consider it beneath their dignity to 
trade, so they often condescend to act as disposers of the robes and 
receivers of the profits. During the five months I spent with these 
Indians the squaws tanned and sold eighteen thousand buffalo-robes to 
the traders, and as a fair robe cannot be bought for less than fifteen dol- 
lars East, it is evident that some one other than the poor squaw made a 
handsome percentage. 

An army officer, who has had long experience on the plains, has 
recently published an interesting volume, thoroughly and faithfully 
describing the Western country, giving much valuable information 
concerning game and the art of capturing it, and also treating of the 
characteristics of the various Indian tribes. This officer’s experience 
far exceeds mine, and although his opinion is doubtless most valuable, 
I question if he has had a better opportunity for judging of the moral 
character of any tribe of Indians than I had during my tour of duty 
with the Arapahoes. I was with them continually for five months. 
I was almost compelled to learn their language, and although one of 
the most difficult of the Indian dialects to comprehend, I was able 
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before I left them to understand them and make myself understood, 
My camp was always close to theirs, and much of my time was spent in 
their lodges; and while not possessing much rank myself, I was com- 
manding my company and them, and this gave me in their eyes a posi- 
tion of great eminence, and they often appealed to me to settle their 
grievances. 

The author referred to selects this tribe to brand as utterly degraded, 
and ignorant of every law governing virtue and morality. I have been 
closely connected with many other tribes of Indians, but I would select 
the Arapahoe above all other tribes as having more self-respect and 
clearer ideas of right and wrong. They are (what other tribes are not) 
governed to some extent by conscience, and their own laws are rigor- 
ously enforced and the penalties for disobedience strictly paid. So 
jealous are they of the reputation of the women of the tribe, that if 
there be one among them who has been unfortunate enough to acquire 
the reputation of being what we would call “ fast,” she is immediately 
directed to remove her lodge from their village and pitch it at a certain 
distance from the camp limits. She is not cast off and left unprotected, 
neither is she debarred from traveling with the main party when they 
should move, but she is socially ostracized. She has no associates, and 
the situation of her lodge shows at a glance the difference in her stand- 
ing. When I joined these Indians but two lodges were situated as 
above described, nor had the number increased to three when I left 
them, and as they are quick and merciless in the enforcement of this 
law, it certainly redounds to the credit of the Arapahoe women, whom 
this author indiscriminately brands. I can more fully illustrate the 
watchfulness of the warriors over every movement made by the squaws 
by relating an incident which tended very considerably to disturb my 
equanimity for a time. 

Among others who used my tent as a kind of half-way house, or 
loafing-place, was a young squaw, who, from respect to her complexion, 
I will call Olive. She was a daughter of the sub-chief, who acted as 
secretary of state to the head chief’s president. Olive was nineteen 
years of age, and the finest-looking squaw it has been my fortune to 
meet. Her perfectly symmetrical figure might have served as a model 
for the Venus of Milo; her features, although of Indian cast, were un- 
like any of the tribe; her nose was Grecian, but rather too broad at the 
base to be quite classic ; her mouth was small and unprotruding, and her 
teeth were composed of that peculiar substance, so white and glossy, seen 
nowhere but in the mouth of an Indian; her eyes were uncommonly 
long, dark, and dreamy, and the lashes were so long that the shadow 
they cast added to this dreamy expression; her complexion, as I said 
before, was olive, and as smooth as the unfolded petals of a tea-rose. 
Such was Olive as she appeared to me daily for about two months. I 
goon contracted the fever, which seems to be infectious in the Indian 
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country,—that for collecting a lot of curiosities, Indian ornaments, 
weapons, etc.,—and I explained to Olive the nature of the malady, re- 
questing her to alleviate it by bringing me bows, arrows, pipes, etc. 
She readily accepted the agency, and hardly a day passed without my 
giving her flour, sugar, and coffee in exchange for the trophies she 
brought me. 

When she had finally procured a duplicate of almost every article 
in the tribe, she informed me that if I would get her some beads she 
would make me some moccasins and tobacco-bags. I have sometimes 
wondered if it ever. occurred to the post-trader at the fort, to which I 
sent weekly for my mail, that I had gone into the bead and Indian 
trading business! For more than one of my bills showed beads and 
red paint to the amount of twenty-five dollars, but they were all given 
to Olive for the manufacture of the aforesaid articles. When I first 
became aware of the amount of expenditure I may have been guilty 
of harboring the thought that perhaps some of her near relatives prof- 
ited by the transaction, but longer acquaintance convinced me I did her 
injustice. 

For two months she worked uninterruptedly on my various articles, 
and I still seem to see her sitting at the opening of my tent, using with 
great dexterity her long, slim awl, in lieu of needle. Once while she 
was thus engaged I tempted her, by an extra allowance of sugar and 
coffee, to give me the definition of some Arapahoe words and expres- 
sions which I was constantly hearing. She did not seem disposed to 
undertake the contract at first, but she finally consented, and I then and 
there commenced a dictionary of the Arapahoe language, which might 
have been handed down to posterity had I not lost it in a prairie fire 
before it was completed. 

By mutual agreement between the head chief and myself, the In- 
dians were not allowed in my camp after sundown, nor were the sol- 
diers allowed in his, and never was an Indian seen within my lines 
after this time, unless he came as bearer of dispatches, or on other im- 
portant business; consequently I was somewhat surprised one evening 
at about nine o’clock to see my tent parted, and to behold Navock (the 
head chief), Olive’s father, and two other sub-chiefs enter and ‘seat 
themselves. Navock intimated that he desired a “talk,” and naturally 
supposing that some important move was on the tapis, I called for 
Hawk, who speedily appeared upon the scene. He sat as motionless 
and with a face as grave and devoid of expression as the three Indians, 
while Navock in his deep guttural tones made himself understood. At 
length he ceased, and Hawk, turning to me without moving a muscle 
of his face, said, ‘“‘ He wants to know if you are going to marry Olive?” 
I gave Hawk a somewhat sharp glance, to see if he had been partaking 
too freely of that liquid which steals away our brains, but I was satis- 
fied he had not. I then clothed myself with dignity becoming my 
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station, and demanded an explanation, but I will here admit that I 
was simply dumfounded ! 

After a prolonged confabulation between Hawk and the chief, and 
a few side remarks from the other Indians present, I learned that her 
constant attendance at my tent, her devotion to my service, and my re- 
mittances of coffee and sugar, had led the young warriors to conclude 
that I contemplated marrying her ; that if such was the case, her father 
would receive me willingly as a son-in-law ; but if this was not my 
purpose, I better direct her to cease her attentions, for she was injuring 
her standing in the tribe. 

I felt in a measure relieved when this was all explained, but I saw 
I must forfeit my uncompleted articles, and, alas! my uncompleted 
dictionary, besides losing her whom I had come to look upon as part 
of my tent furniture. I stated in as few words as possible that I would 
speak to Olive in the morning, and forbid her coming to my tent. I 
then expatiated at some length upon her perfectly good and irreproach- 
able conduct, and the deputation withdrew satisfied. The remainder of 
the night was spent in studying my dictionary, and selecting and mem- 
orizing words which I deemed would be applicable in the dismissal I 
was to give Olive on the following day. 

As the doctor and I strolled out of the mess-tent the next morning, 
I saw Olive seated at the opening of my tent, busily engaged as usual, 
and I thought it was indeed hard to rob this girl of her principal 
amusement, and myself of the pleasure and instruction she afforded me, 
simply for “appearances,” for so it was. Society’s laws must not be 
violated, even on the plains of the Indian Territory. 

Omitting all reference to marriage, I told her as gently as possible 
the desire of the chief and her father, and then, drawing largely on my 
study of the night before, I proceeded to explain how deeply I regretted 
the necessity, etc. She immediately put up her work, refused the prof- 
fered gift I tendered her at parting, and, without exhibiting the slightest 
feeling, sped swiftly towards her own camp. 

That same afternoon I was waited upon by Olive’s father, her sister, 
her brother, and brother-in-law, who came in a body to explain to me 
the great grief of Olive and her absolute refusal to be comforted. 
Through Hawk I stated to them that it was their own act, and that I 
regretted they should have considered such a step necessary. After 
much conversation between the relatives and Hawk, I learned that, 
although not authorized by Olive, they were ready to admit that she 
really loved me, and they thought a marriage with me the only means 
of pacifying her. The poet tells us that 


‘A woman should not scorn one soul that loves her, 
Howe’er lowly it may be.”’ 


Then certainly a man should not. And what was I todo? The posi- 
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tion was decidedly embarrassing: four relatives of the woman who 
loved me pouring forth her love and enlarging upon her devotion and 
despair in presence of two spectators,—Hawk and the doctor. Fancy 
my feelings! It was simply useless to tell them I was not a marrying 
man, or that I could not marry until I had attained a certain rank ; 
they thought Olive’s deep affection should overcome all obstacles. Her 
father expatiated at some length, extolling her many accomplishments 
and tracing her spotless pedigree. He assured me the line was un- 
broken, and that her ancestors had all been kings and queens. While 
admitting the truth of all that he said, and even going so far as to con- 
fess my own progenitors to have been only deuces and treys, I could 
not look upon a union with Olive as aught save a mésalliance, so I 
motioned to Hawk to bring the interview to an end. 

I must acknowledge I felt great sympathy for my dismissed com- 
panion,—not so much on account of her wounded affections, observation 
having taught me that a brief period of time would suffice to efface that 
memory, but on account of her occupation being gone, her work having 
been amusing and lucrative to her. I thought of many ways in which 
I might befriend her, but felt myself deprived of the privilege of doing 
so lest I might transgress the rules of propriety. I was sitting in my 
tent, occupied with these thoughts, when an officer, whose camp was 
situated about thirty miles from mine, rode up on a dashing little pony 
he had purchased from the Cheyennes. As soon as I saw the pony I 
remembered Olive had greatly admired it on the occasion of a previous 
visit, and I determined at once that Olive should have the pony if the 
officer could be prevailed upon to part with him. I thought it would 
prove “a balm for every wound.” I was delighted to learn that my 
friend had come with the intention of passing the night; for, besides 
giving me the pleasure of his really enjoyable company, it afforded me 
more time to effect my bargain. He was surprised at my large collec- 
tion of Indian trophies, and stated his inability to procure any articles 
from the Cheyennes, with whom he was camped. He went into ecstasies 
over a red clay pipe, inlaid with silver, which Olive had given me, and 
himself suggested that we “ must trade for it.” I acquiesced, and de- 
manded his pony in exchange (this is the price paid for one of these 
pipes by the Southern tribes of Indians). He demurred at first, but 
when I agreed to a small boot he assented, closed the bargain at once, 
took possession of the pipe, and the pony passed to me. 

About one o’clock in the morning, when all was hushed in slumber 
save the guard and myself, and while my young friend was dreaming 
of the stars that are eventually to adorn his shoulders, I slipped quietly 
from my tent and approached my new pony, that was picketed near 
by. I drew the picket-pin from the ground, and making the lariat 
shorter, I started for the lodge of the unhappy Olive. My intention 
was good. I thought it would please her in the morning to find the 
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animal she had admired picketed at her lodge. She, of course, would 
remember the pony as readily as she would recognize the donor. But, 
as Hawk ever afterward maintained, “I went in on nothing and caught 
an ace full.” Having firmly secured my treasure, I returned to my tent, 
and succeeded in getting between the blankets without disturbing my 
still slumbering friend. As it was necessary for him to return to his 
camp on the following morning, I was obliged to loan-him my own 
horse, and I was also compelled to resort to a slight subterfuge; for 
when he expressed a desire to see the pony before leaving, I informed 
him that he was with the herd. 

Had I known when I arose that morning the trials and tortures 
I was destined to pass through before I again sought my couch, I 
should have hoisted the smallpox signal above my tent and posted a 
double guard of sentries around it; but, alas! my mind was at rest, 
my conscience was quiet. I felt satisfied Olive would be gratified with 
her present, and that her own good sense would lead her to look upon 
her disappointment with the eyes of an optimist. 

Early in the afternoon they began coming! First Navock, then 
Olive’s father, then other sub-chiefs, then warriors of less consequence, 
then squaws, and finally children, until my tent was fully packed with 
them. I made every endeavor to ascertain if a “talk” was desired, 
but my efforts elicited nothing save a fraternal shake of the hand and 
the reiterated remark that I was “a good Arapahoe.” In despair I 
called Hawk, and never will I forget the expression of his face when, 
after a prolonged confab with the inmates of my tent, he turned to me 
and said, for the first time, “ Well, lieutenant, you went in on nothing 
and caught an ace full.” This expression, so intelligible in poker 
and so unintelligible in my position at the time, required interpreta- 
tion, and when translated it conveyed to me the mild intelligence that 
I had married Olive,—actually married her according to the laws and 
customs of her tribe since their earliest traditions. It was of no avail 
to assert that it was done ignorantly, done accidentally, done without 
“malice aforethought.” It was, nevertheless, to all intents and pur- 
poses, done. It was in vain the doctor and Hawk tried to console me 
with the reminder that I was now connected with kings and queens, 
and that I might eventually be a knave in the tribe myself,—jokes 
seemed to me but the manifestation of idiocy, and I saw no escape 
from my dilemma. Olive’s father—I ask his pardon, my father-in- 
law—then addressed Hawk earnestly, and I knew his remarks con- 
cerned me; so, when he had finished, I turned to Hawk for informa- 
tion. His reply was, “He says the lieutenant put up rather a small 
ante, considering he knew he was going to win.” This, translated into 
Eastern English, signifies that the father thought I might have given 
more than one pony when I knew she would accept me. And here I 
should explain that when a warrior wishes to marry a maiden, he takes 
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his pony, or several ponies (according to the length of his purse), and 
pickets them before her lodge. If they remain uncared for three days 
he will know his suit is rejected, and he removes his animals at his 
pleasure. If, on the contrary, their tails are braided and they are 
turned into her father’s or brother’s herd, he knows he is no longer 
a bachelor,—that he has been accepted. Such, alas! was my fate. My 
poor pony, bargained for with my pet pipe and presented with the best 
intentions, had quietly submitted to having his narrative braided, and 
was at once loosed in her father’s herd ; and so, having formally pro- 
posed, I was formally and, as it then seemed, inextricably accepted. 
Events which would have required years for fulfillment flashed 
through my mind in the space of a moment. In fancy I saw shame 
and horror depicted on the venerable faces of my honored parents when 
the news of this union should reach them. I seemed to hear myself 
dubbed by the officers of my regiment “ Arapahoe Charlie,” “Olive 
Oil,” “ Young Man Who Lost His Pony,” etc., and to see myself borne 
upon the rolls at the adjutant-general’s office as a “squaw man.” I 
fancied myself inscribing my name on the register of the Brevoort, 
Parker’s, the Continental, Mount Vernon, and Wormley’s, where it 
often had appeared, but never with that now necessary appendage, and 
wife. I seemed to feel the electric shock that would thrill the frame of 
my fair friends who, learning by the “arrivals” that we were in the 
city, would call on my wife in compliment to me and would behold an 
Arapahoe squaw. I seemed to see myself, banished from the army, 
dwelling in some rude tenement in the most uninviting quarter of a 
Western city, dreading every moment that my luckless children might 
be kidnapped from the gutter and traded to a descendant of Abraham 
to be stuffed and placed upon a pedestal before the door of his tobacco 
emporium. Hundreds of these horrors flitted through my mind till, 
driven to the verge of insanity, I turned to Hawk and said, “ Harry, 
is there no way out of it?” “You must make your ante good, but 
you needn’t stay in,” was the interpreter’s laconic and expressive reply; 
which was equivalenc to saying that by giving about as much more as 
the value of the pony I would not be obliged to retain her as my wife. 
This information caused me to feel as if the load of Atlas had been 
lifted from my shoulders. Hawk then proceeded to explain the method 
by which I could escape from my bonds. I learned from him that the 
law governing divorce in the tribe was simply this: if either of the 
married parties desire separation no form is required further than the 
will of one of them. The consent of the other is unnecessary. Nor 
does it demand that there should have been a quarrel or misconduct in 
either of the parties. But another clause in the law makes it obligatory 
on both to remain single until the death of one of them. Thus being 
debarred from marrying again, divorce is of rare occurrence. 
Their standing in the tribe is not at all affected by this separation. 
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The squaw returns to the lodge of her parents, and is subjected to the 
same surveillance as if she had not married. A long-continued custom 
had come to be a law among these Indians, that when the maiden indi- 
cated her acceptance of the favored groom by removing the pony, he 
should further publish his devotion by bestowing upon her other gifts 
for the benefit of her family. Belles of the civilized Anglo-Saxon race 
are satisfied with brownstone fronts, diamonds, etc., given to themselves, 
but the poor squaw remembereth her remotest cousin in the distribution 
of gifts. It is needless to say that I at once determined to avail myself 
of this law, and I immediately commissioned Hawk to proceed to the 
nearest post, giving him carte-blanche to procure everything the sutler’s 
store contained if it would suffice to pacify the relatives of my accidental 
wife. He then acquainted the inmates of my tent with the errand upon 
which he was about to start, and each individual having again grasped 
my hand and assured me that I was a good Arapahoe, they one and all 
withdrew, satisfied that I would follow Hawk’s “pointer” and make 
my ante good. Four days I knew must elapse before I again beheld 
Hawk and the wagon I had dispatched with him for the purpose of 
transporting the plunder that was to aid in extricating me. I will not 
bore the reader by attempting with my pen to describe my feelings 
during this interval, and while admitting that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” I am satisfied the latter would be more effectual in 
this case ; so imagine me with a cavalry blade seized firmly in my right 
hand, and a portion of every hour devoted to considering which was 
the surest spot to plunge it and end my mental torture. 

By daylight of the fourth day my tent began to fill. Olive, whom 
I had not seen since she honored me by her acceptance, with all her 
relatives and connections, crowded beneath my canvas and seated them- 
selves, with the intention of remaining until Hawk’s return. It was 
nearly sundown when Hawk appeared at my tent, reporting the wagon 
only a few miles behind, and informing me that he had “done the 
square thing.” I made a detail from my relatives to unload the 
wagon, and in a few minutes boxes, bundles, and bales were being 
borne and rolled into my tent. Olive permitted no one to touch a 
single package until the last had been placed before her; then, with a 
dexterity which would have surprised a jobber’s clerk, she proceeded to 
unfold her treasures. The pen and the sword both fail here! Words 
are inadequate to convey the slightest impression of the scene my tent 
exhibited as Olive took account of stock. A combination of a dollar- 
store and a pawnbroker’s shop comes as near as anything I can now 
liken it to. 

Calicoes by the piece, blankets by the dozen, cotton by the bale, 
sugar and coffee by the bag, red paint by the ton, and beads of every 
description by the bushel, with an invoice of sham-jewelry, butcher- 
knives, jew’s-harps, and innumerable other articles, completed her outfit. 
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It occurred to me at a glance that Hawk had indeed done the square 
thing,—if not for me, certainly for Olive and the sutler. As Olive 
began to divide these things, I was reminded of a remark Hawk had 
made on a former occasion,—to wit: “There is nothing small about 
Olive but her feet.” It was indeed so; nearly everything was given 
away on the spot, and so impartial was she in her distribution that she 
attempted to break a jew’s-harp into three pieces in order to equalize 
things. Finally, when the allotment was completed, each individual 
departed wita his or her portion for their different lodges, leaving no 
one in my tent but Olive, her father, and Hawk. I immediately di- 
rected the latter to acquaint Olive as mildly as possible with my deter- 
mination to avail myself of their law and separate from her, and 
begged him to explain to her how absolutely impossible it was for me 
to adopt any other course. The translation of my decision consumed 
an hour, but, at length, terminated happily, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing my divorced wife and my father-in-law withdraw, apparently 
satisfied. Olive returned to her lodge as if no such occurrence had 
taken place, and the only evidence remaining to show that it had were 
the goods in possession of the relatives and the ledger of the sutler 
showing me to be his debtor to the tune of two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

At last the order came recalling the Indians to their agency and 
me to my post. As I was breaking camp the last morning a squaw, 
mounted on a spirited pony, dashed up to the spot where I was standing. 
Imagine a squaw clothed in a gown made of a navy-blue mission- 
blanket, literally covered with fringe made of polished elks’ teeth 
(each one worth a pony), with moccasins a solid mass of beadwork, 
and adorned on the sides with circles of German silver, these ex- 
tending to the knee; a belt ornamented with German silver encircling 
her waist, through which were thrust two revolvers; her face and neck 
covered with yellow paint, the monotony of which was relieved by 
two patches of carmine on either cheek; her hair plaited down her 
back, tied with yellow ribbon, and her ears loaded with trinkets. 
Now, throw across the pommel of her saddle a Sharp’s rifle, and then 
place her on the back of a pony requiring undivided attention, and 
you will see my divorced wife as I last beheld her when she came to 
bid me a final adieu. 

Years have passed since that day, and though I have never again 
married, I will not pretend that respect for the Arapahoe law has 
withheld me. During the expedition to the Black Hills known as the 
“Sitting Bull campaign,” also as the “mud march” and “ horse-meat 
expedition,” a false report of my death reached Hawk, who acquainted 
Olive with the statement; so let us hope she has now a more appre- 


ciative husband. 
Epwarp Livinaston KEYEs, 
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FOSTERING THE MERCHANT MARINE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 1S NOT ROBBERY, 
BUT A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


THE condition of the foreign commerce of the United States is exciting 
much attention at present, and as Congress is now in session, we most 
earnestly hope that this discussion may result in prompt legislation 
more favorable to our interests as a nation in this respect. 

During the last quarter of a century the growth of our country in 
wealth and population has been marvelous ; but as great as our increase 
in population has been, the growth of our foreign commerce has ex- 
ceeded it. 

While our population has increased (in round numbers) from thirty 
to fifty-four millions, the value of our foreign commerce has increased 
from about seven hundred to over fifteen hundred million dollars. 

Twenty-five years ago we carried about seventy-four per cent. of 
this valuable commerce in our own built ships, now we carry less than 
sixteen per cent. The most valuable part is still slipping from our 
grasp. So much for statistics—and when we come to examine the 
facts of the case a little more closely than these statistics seem to tell 
us, we find that the United States has been almost driven from the seas 
as far as first-class steamships are concerned. This is our particu- 
larly weak point, and this alone is worthy of our closest attention. 

Large first-class steel steamships are now the special agents by which 
the commerce of the world must be sought, and, when found, must be 
held. It is a self-evident fact that we can now neither afford to build 
or sail this class of vessels. However, it should be a self-evident prop- 
osition that in self-defense we should be able to build and sail such 
vessels ; but, unfortunately, many who areranked among our public lead- 
ers, and who control legislation, cannot see this necessity. Being one of 
the issues that is so intimately connected with the disputed questions 
of “protection” and “ free trade,” our people are very apt to take a 
partisan view of it. We think that although a person might have 
ultra free-trade ideas in many other respects, yet it would be logical 
on this issue, as a loyal citizen of the United States, on the broad prin- 
ciple of self-defense, to defend the policy of fostering an industry of 
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such great national importance just as earnestly as a decided protection- 
ist. Whatever may be thought in regard to fostering our ordinary 
shipping industry, this is another issue not necessarily bearing on this 
question of building first-class steamers. 

When we consider what a wonderful combination of labor and skill 
a first-class modern steamship is, and by what means it is constructed, 
one cannot fail to notice the difference between it and sailing-vessels or 
ordinary steamers. An establishment fitted for the construction of this 
class of work means that there must be an enormous expenditure of 
time, labor, and capital before it is ready to do the work required quickly 
and economically. The time will be measured by years and the capital 
by millions of dollars. As marine engines are so much heavier than 
any other class of machinery, the appliances used to construct them must 
be much larger, stronger, and more expensive than is necessary for 
any other class of work, excepting for heavy guns and armor-plates. 
At present we are almost devoid of such appliances. 

First-class steamers and big guns are new articles of manufacture in 
this progressive age. We have not yet caught up in the world’s prog- 
ress in this direction. We had to send to England only a few months 
ago for some steel plates for our monitors’ turrets, and for steel tubes 
for some of our new guns. We could buy them there for less money 
than we could make them ourselves. While gold and silver constitute the 
common measure of the intrinsic value of all exchangeable commodi- 
ties in the commercial world, gold and silver will not measure nor 
buy national honor and independence. Our inability to do this sort of 
work for ourselves at home may be the price that we are now paying 
in addition to our dollars, and in times of trouble this very inability 
that we are now so blindly fostering may cause us untold mortification 
and disgrace. Can you not see it? 

We must be prepared with our own establishments, and with our 
own skilled operatives, to do any work that the world’s progress 
demands. Building first-class steel ships from keel to truck in our 
own establishments, by our own people, and out of our own materials, 
is imperatively demanded by the force of circumstances. 

Will any one deny the probable utility of a fleet of such merchant 
vessels if in our possession, manned by our own skillful seamen, 
although they may not be earning more than four-fifths of their entire 
expense in commerce ? 

These sixteen-knot merchant steamers, armed with but one or two 
long-range rifled guns, scouring the sea in times of trouble or being 
used as transports, in a few months will well repay the few million 
dollars expended by the government in peaceful times in their assistance. 

It is‘for this possible service that we feel justified in demanding 
proper legislation and government assistance. It will simply be the 
pay in advance for the services that they will be ready at any time to 
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offer,—a service, too, that may be of inestimable advantage to us, and 
which we can obtain in no other way. 

We are all willing to pay the expenses of the army and navy in 
peaceful times, not alone for the good work they are doing for us, but 
for their ability and readiness to serve us more usefully in troublesome 
times. We do not stultify ourselves by calling this expenditure a sub- 
sidy, meaning giving them our money for nothing, nor should we call the 
national aid proposed to be given to this steamship industry a subsidy 
and libel the gift with this unstatesmanlike meaning. 

Happily, we are at peace with all the world, and no reasonable 
effort should be spared to keep us in this most desirable condition. 
But are we so wise that we will never give offense to other nations? 
Are we so strong that other nations will always respect our rights? 
Such is the unhappy fate of nations, that in times of peace we must 
prepare for war. Building up a fleet of first-class merchant steamers, 
and enabling them to be kept in good condition, is one of the necessary 
preparations for war, and need not come in conflict with the permanent 
increase of our regular navy. They will be our militia of thesea. One 
of these fast but frail steamers will resemble a hornet in a fighting mood ; 
and although this insect is so lightly built that he cannot stand much of 
a blow and carries but one gun, yet when an enemy gets within his 
range some wonderfully effective work is done. 

Every adverse navigation law, every species of unwise taxation 
should be removed at once from our shipping industry, and whatever 
deficiency yet may be found in fully carrying out this triple industry of 
building, owning, and sailing first-class American steamships should 
be gladly supplied from the common fund of the nation. This triple 
industrial alliance must by no means be broken if we wish to see sub- 
stantial progress. 

To buy our large ships where we can buy them the cheapest— 
that is, from our great commercial and mechanical rival, Great Britain— 
would break this alliance, and we would still remain in our old rut, as 
a nation unable to do first-class work in this line. This is no reflection 
on our mechanical ability, as we have native skill at least equal to any 
other, and have the pick of the mechanical world in addition. It 
simply does not pay in dollars and cents for us to utilize our materials 
and abilities in building and sailing first-class steamships under the 
present circumstances. 

The times imperatively demand that by better legislation we should 
make it pay. Will it be robbery to take from “all of us” the money 
necessary to accomplish this grand result? That is the live question. 
“‘T speak as unto wise men.” We rest our case alone on wise legisla- 


tion by Congress. 
JoHN A. GRIER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A WRITER in a recent number of the Army and Navy Gazette 
(London) advocates the abolition of the bayonet for a reason that we 
do not remember to have seen hitherto advanced, viz.: that the posses- 
sion of such a weapon induces a waste of ammunition ; the soldier feel- 
ing that with it as a dernier ressort he can be more lavish of his car- 
tridges than he would be if his last round was also his last chance for 
offensive or defensive action. The ease and rapidity with which modern 
arms are loaded and discharged, while immensely advantageous in many 
respects, have this drawback, that they are apt to beget, especially in 
young soldiers, great carelessness in firing and a consequent waste of 
cartridges ; whatever tends, even in a slight degree, to correct this fault 
will, to that extent, contribute to a larger measure of success in battle. 
Any suggestion, therefore, having this end in view is entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. But to us it is by no means apparent that the 
possession of a bayonet by the soldier causes, to any appreciable extent, 
the fault for the correction of which the abolition of this time-honored 
weapon is advocated. The true corrective of unsteady and inefficient 
firing in battle is greater attention to the estimation of distances and 
target-practice on the drill-ground. By incessant drilling, in season and 
out of season, the soldier should be taught to calmly and correctly 
judge of the space which intervenes between him and the object at 
which he fires, and then to adjust the sights of his piece so as accurately 
to cover that object. In battle, a certain flurry and excitement for the 
first round or two, causing while it lasts undue precipitation in firing, 
is perhaps not wholly to be avoided, but if the soldier has been 
thoroughly drilled in the matters mentioned he will soon recover 
sufficient equanimity to apply the principles, and draw upon the skill, 
which he has acquired in his target-practice, and so will give his wenpen 
its maximum of effect without wasting his ammunition. 


THE latest advices from Egypt report El Mahdi as marching for Khar- 
toum with a force variously estimated at from seventy thousand to ninety 
thousand men, and that the evacuation of Khartoum both by the Chris- 
tian portion of its population and by the troops forming its garrison has 
been ordered. These troops are represented as being much disaffected 
towards the government and ripe for revolt. If this be the case not 
much is to be expected of them in the way of protecting the fugitives 
from Khartoum, who will be exposed to the fury of Arab mobs in 
Vou. X.— No. 2. ; 16 
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their flight to Berber, and it is not unlikely that the next intelligence 
that reaches us from the Soudan will be of a wholesale massacre of the 
helpless men, women, and children who, for the sake of their religion, 
have been compelled to abandon their homes and flee before the vic- 
torious approach of the merciless hordes who have ranged themselves 
beneath the flag of the false prophet. And where these hapless fugi- 
tives are to find safety is hard to say. On every side they are beset 
by the adherents of El Mahdi, whose emissaries have penetrated as far 
north as Siout, and are actively engaged in fomenting the fanatical 
ardor of the Moslem tribes against the government and the Christian 
inhabitants, whether native or European. The indications now are 
that the abandonment of Khartoum is but the prelude to the entire 
surrender of Eastern Soudan to the false prophet, the ports of Masso- 
wah and Suakim possibly excepted. Captain Richard Burton, who is 
a recognized authority on all Mohammedan movements, advises the 
recall of Arabi Pasha, who is now in exile at Colombo, Ceylon, and 
the use of his services to suppress the Mahdi revolt. Captain Burton 
writes: “The Soudan once thoroughly aroused, the light of the fire 
will inflame the whole Moslem world. Arabi Pasha has already pro- 
claimed El Mahdi, of the Soudan, an impostor, urging that the Saviour 
of Islam must come from the Arab tribe Koreish, to which Arabi 
Pasha belongs. Arabi Pasha would proclaim a religious war against 
the impostor, causing all the Bedouin tribes to forsake El. Mahdi.” 

Doubtless the only way to incite the fellahin to effective resist- 
ance against El Mahdi is a counter-religious movement, and that 
Arabi is the best attainable agent for starting such a movement is 
probably true; but from the point of view of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, might not such a cure be at least as bad as the disease ? 


THE hopes which have been cherished that the Franco-Chinese imbro- 
glio would find a solution by other means than war seem, at the 
present, destined to disappointment. No European power has come 
forward to mediate between the two nations, and warlike preparations 
are being busily prosecuted by both. The capture of Sontay by the 
French has stimulated the war feeling in Paris, and excited expecta- 
tions of future successes which we apprehend are not-entirely well 
founded. At Sontay the French had the advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of their gunboats and water transportation, and besides were not 
opposed by Chinese regular troops. Even then excellent generalship 
and a careful husbanding of resources were necessary to achieve success. 
We shall await with much interest the first collision between the 
French forces and the regular troops of China at some point removed 
from a water-way, in which there shall be opportunity for a fair and 

square field fight between them. : 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


“ ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ELEcTRIC TELEGRAPHY. A Practical Guide 
and Hand-Book of General Information for Electrical Students, Operators, and 
Importers.’?’ By Thomas D. Lockwood. New York, D. Van Nostrand. Price, 
$2.50. - 

The author of this important contribution to the literature of electricity and 
its applications is well known as a frequent contributor to technical publications, 
and also by his valuable work on the ‘“ Telephone,’’ which has had a wide sale. 
The work of his now before us is essentially original, not only as to its contents, 
but also in the mode of presentation of the subject. The text is in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, and in this way each portion of the matter is addressed to the 
reader and student so as to render it more readily understood, and less confusing, 
than as ordinarily presented. In fact, the work appears to be just what its title indi- 
cates,—‘‘a practical guide and hand-book for general information.’’ The author has 
covered the extensive field of the subject of electricity in the present day in a most 
admirable manner. There is an avoidance of too much conciseness on the one 
hand, and of too great elaboration in details on the other; a fault into which 
many writers on technical subjects are apt to drift. . The first portion of the book 
gives all the necessary elementary explanations of frictional, voltaic, and thermo- 
electricity, and of the phenomena of earth currents ; thence the author passes to a 
consideration of magnetism, electro-magnetism, and magneto-electricity, and finally 
to the theory and construction of magneto- and dynamo-electro-generators. One 
of the most valuable and important chapters in the book is that upon elec- 
trical properties. The data in it are very late, and the units given are those 
adopted by the International Conference of 1882, at Paris. The chapter on elec- 
trical measurement is most excellent, and original. The subject has been written 
down to the understanding of the ordinary learner and operator, and algebraic 
formule have been studiously avoided. The chapters on circuits, aerial, subter- 
ranean, and submarine construction, as also on the fitting up of offices, are all plain, 
simple, and straightforward. The final portion of the work is devoted to different 
applications,—i.e., electric illumination, electro-metallurgy, electro-therapeutics, 
alarms, signals, clocks, time-bells, transmission of power, storage, telephones, etc., 
thus forming acompletesummary of electrical engineering. The work is illustrated 
with numerous fine wood-cuts, is printed in the best manner and on excellent paper, 
and the appendix contains many valuable tables on the weight and resistance of 
wires, and metals, liquids, etc., on motive forces, and the decimal system of weights 
and measures. We are glad to welcome this original and complete work at the 
present time, because so much that has appeared during the past three or four years, 
upon the general subject of electricity and its applications, is nothing but restate- 
ments of old matter, and much of this by persons of no practical knowledge or 
experience, so that when a really good book like the present one, by an expert in 
the science, comes before the public, it becomes a pleasure to speak of*it with the 


highest praise. 
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CapTaIn WILLIAM P. CxLarkK, of the Second Cavalry, is engaged upon the 
special duty of compiling a report, which is really an exhaustive history of the 
northern tribes of Indians. The government realizes how rapidly the Indians are 
passing away, and that in a comparatively few years nothing will be known of 
them except tradition, unless steps are taken to preserve authentic records of their 
languages, customs, manners, and various other characteristics. Captain Clark has 
been in active service on the plains since he was graduated, being thrown into con- 
tact constantly with the Indians, and he has made a study of them. He is not only 
well versed in the languages of different tribes, but is considered the best interpre- 
ter of the sign language in the country. Captain John G. Bourke, Third Cavalry, 
is engaged upon a similar report of the southern tribes of Indians, and he has the 
authority of the War Department to publish the history in book form when com- 
pleted. 


WE have received from Messrs. Porter & Coates a monograph entitled ‘A True 
History of the Charge of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry at Chancellorsville.” 
Its author is Brevet Brigadier-General Pennock Huey, U.S. Vols., who was for- 
merly colonel of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry, and whose purpose seems to be 
to claim. for himself the glory of having ordered and led the celebrated charge 
made by his regiment on Stonewall Jackson’s column at Chancellorsville, the order- 
ing of which has heretofore been generally credited to General Alfred Pleasonton, 
and its leadership to Major Keenan, whose life was part of the sacrifice involved in 
its execution. The publication promises, we fancy, to open up a rather warm dis- 
cussion of the incidents of the event to which it is devoted, and we may have occa- 
sion to refer to it again. — 


From Commodore J. G. Walker, U.S.N., Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
we have received Lieutenant John T. Sullivan’s ‘‘ Report of Historical and Technical 
Information relating to the Problem of Inter-Oceanic Communication by Way 
of the American Isthmus.’’ Lieutenant Sullivan has ably performed the duty 
assigned him by the Navy Department, of collecting and editing the information 
attainable respecting Isthmian transit, and has brought together in this volume a 
most interesting and instructive mass of data, well digested and systematically 
arranged. It will prove a most acceptable contribution to the literature of inter- 
oceanic communication. 


To Messrs. WiLL1aM S. KimBatt & Co., proprietors of the Peerless Tobacco 
Works, of Rochester, New York, our thanks are due for a bountiful supply of 


“That glorious weed, 
Dear to mankind, whate’er his race or creed,” 


which came to hand early in the holidays, and which has done much to help the 
joys and lighten the labors incident to the season. 








